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HE Publishers of the Journat or Epucation, ever alert to the desires of 

its subscribers and friends, are enabled to offer one of the best propositions 

for the adornment of the schoolroom or home ever presented by any publication. 

In response to the many requests made upon us, we have, after much thought 

and effort, arranged with one of the largest art publishers in the United States 
to supply their beautiful Artogravures at a merely nominal price. 


In these days, when schoolroom adornment is a part of the great educational 


plan, meritorious works of art are weleomed by both teacher and pupil, and in 
offering these we are convinced that nothing has fulfilled the requirements so 
well as do these reproductions of masterpieces. We confidently offer them to 
teachers, with the personal assurance of their beauty, worth, and appropriateness. 

Artogravures are something new, and are not only faithful reproductions of 
the lines, but every color, shade, and tint is rendered in striking fidelity to the 
original ; while even the work of the brush, peculiar to oil paintings, is actually 
shown. These reproductions are on heavy plate paper, prepared especially for 
this work, and are even more brilliant than the originals, for artist-hands have 
restored every faded tint, till the paintings live again in their original lustre, 
They should not be confused with ordinary cheap colored chromos, as they are 
far superior to them, standing in a class entirely by themselves. 

We give to our readers a choice of six subjects, as described below : — 


No. 1. The Sistine Madonna, ; : . Size, 22x30 


MADONNA D1 SAWN Sisti (by Raphael), Dresden Gallery, Dresden, Germany. 
This masterpiece of Raphael was photographed direct from the original 
painting, worth $1,000,000. 


No. 2. Sichel’s Madonna, ; cd ae 
No. 3. Rosa Bonheur’s The Horse Fair, . ; 22 x 30 
No. 4. Sheridan’s Ride, : ; ; . 17x22 
No. 5. Gen, Braddock’s Defeat by the Indians, 17x24 
No. 6. The Constitution and the Guerriere, . 17x22 


Our retail price of these pictures is one dollar each, but in connection with 
the JournaL or Epucarion, we can, by special arrangement with the pub- 
lishers, offer them at a merely nominal sum. 
pes new process employed gives the gen- In ordering, use one of the coupons, 

uine effect of b 2 . WwW 
of brush and canvas. Whee cutting out the one needed, sending 


on the wall, these luminous reproductions > P 
look like genuine oi) paintings. | it direct to the 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
8 SomerszeT Strext, Boston. 


SCHOOLROOM ADORNMENT 


HOW TO OBTAIN THESE BEAUTIFUL PICTURES. 
Orders must be sent'direct to the home office, 3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
We will send, postpaid, to any person, his choice of any of the repro- 
ductions named, in accordance with the following conditions, viz. : — 
(a) ‘To any present subscriber who will send us one new 
cash subscription, use coupon No. 1. 
(b) ‘To any present subscriber who will renew his subscrip- 
tion, and send us 25 cents additional, use coupon ‘No. 2. 
{(c) To any subscriber who will pay all arrearages in his sub- 
scription, and 25 cents additional, use coupon No. 3. 


(d) To a new subscriber sending us the price of a year’s 
subscription, use coupon No. 1. 


No. 1. 


Inclosed find $2.50, for which send JouRNAL OF EDUCATION 
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No. 2. 
Lnclosed find $2.50 for renewal subscription to the JOURNAL OF 
EpucaTion fo the address given below. 
Also 25 cents for Artogravure No. ...,.. 
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A VALENTINE. 

Of ali the flowers that Spring hath met, 
And it hath met with many, 

Thou art to me the fairest yet, 


And loveliest of any. —Selected. 








A VALENTINE. 
I gazed upon the pansy’s dreamy face, 
And wondered why it seemed to me so fair; 
But, wondering, I discovered there 
A thoughtful look, a pretty, pensive grace, 
In which a charming likeness I could trace 
To thy sweet eyes, that did my heart ensnare. 
—HE. S. F. 








WHAT THEY SAY. 


N. O. Netson, St. Louis Business Mun: The 
public school is the flower of modern society. ‘The 
public school and the printing press are the great 
levelers of mankind, leveling upwards. 

Bayarp Taytor: While I live, I trust I shall 
have my trees, my peaceful idyllic landscape, my 
freé country life, at least half the year; and while I 
possess so much .. . I shall own one hundred thous- 
and shares in the Bank of Contentment. 


Di Gerrrupe EomManD, Lowell: In the country 
schools there isa chance to develop individuality, 
more than in the city schools; I sometimes think 
that the children in country schools learn as much as 


in city schools, where the teacher feels that children 
reciting all the time just as if they were 


wound up. 


must be 


SUPEKINTENDENT C. F. Carroun, Worcester, 
Mass.: All things considered, the primary grades 
occupy the most promising field in our educational 
Young life is easily moulded at this point, 
but calls for both skillful and enthusiastic teachers. 
A poor teacher in a primary grade can do incalcula- 
ble harm, while I am certain that the ideal primary 
supervisor can add indefinitely to the effectiveness 
uot only of the teaching, but of the moral and social 
atmosphere of the schools. 


system. 


CuaANNiInG Foutsom, State Superintend nt of New 
Hampshire: The teacher who entertains p e isely 
the same view of almost any topic, and of the best 
presentation of it, that he held five years ago, proba- 
bly falls short of being a first-class teacher. If his 
scope has not been broadened by collateral reading; 
if his views have not been modified by new light 
suned from aequaintance with additional authori- 
ties ; if he continues year after year asking the same 
questions and content with the same answers, he is 
probably more machine than teacher. 


Prestpent C, R. Apams, Wisconsin State Univer- 
sity: Let us plant ourselves firmly on the ground 
that there are a few fundamental and elemental con- 
(itions of general success in life. These are a habit 
01 discriminating observation ; the possession of the 
inluctive faculty, é. e., the faculty of drawing correct 
iiferences ; that power of contingent reasoning which 
ve call good judgment; the ethical ability to dis- 
“Timinate correctly and clearly between right and 
‘rong; and that firm and serene force of conscience 
‘nl character which may be relied upon to adopt that 
which is right, and reject that which is wrong. 
Whatever may be a pupil’s text-book deficiencies, if 
‘iets be anyone who has these qualities and charac- 


teristics, all other things shall be added unto him, 





A LETTEK TO WOMEN WHO TEACH. 


My dear Teacher Friend: You are doubtless weary 
of the interminable talk about methods and pro- 
grammes; psychology and pedagogy; the opportu- 
nities and responsibilities of your position, and the 
kindred topics with’which “professional literature” 
is crowded in these days. I appreciate your feeling 
and wonder that you have endured as much of this 
as you have. Hence, instead of an article on 
some of these topics, which the editor of the Journal 
of Edueation kindly asked me to write, I take the 
liberty of writing a personal letter to you; and let- 
ting him print it for the many teachers whom I do 
not happen to know, but whom I like still to con- 
sider my friends and comrades in this glorious 
work, 

In the first place, I beg you to remember that 
teaching is what the life insurance companies would 
call an extra-hazardous vocation; hazardous not so 
much to the life of the body, as to the life of the 
mind, heart, and soul. Yet, like all hazardous en- 
terprises, by frank recognition of its dangers, and 
due caution and care, this may be made compara- 
tively safe. 








Dr. HYDE. 


T'o teach well five hours in a day, five days in the 
week, thirty-six or thirty-eight weeks in a year, re- 
quires all the vitality and energy you can afford for 
hard work in the whole fifty-two weeks, of seven 
days each, and twenty-four hours to a day; for 
teaching is highly concentrated work. ‘To teach five 
hours a day, and then go home and do drudging 
housework, or attempt to make your own dresses, or 
take care of a relative’s children; or even to enter- 
tain people for a great while at a time, is very much 
like driving a race-horse around the track four or 
five times, and then harnessing the poor, panting, 
exhausted beast to a cart to haul stone for the rest 
of the day. Yet I know a great many otherwise 
conscientious and sensible teachers who are just as 
foolish and cruel as that. Not that a little light 
needlework, or fancy cooking, just to take up your 
mind and keep your hand in, will do you the least 
harm. Indeed you could scarce be a woman without 
a fondness for these domestic diversions. But of 
downright hard work you have done your share when 
the door of the schoolroom is locked; and you ought 
not to feel the weight of the slightest new strain 
until you enter the schoolroom the next morning. 
It is as much your duty to be lazy and self-indulgent 
out of the schoolroom as it is to be alert and self- 
sacrificing when in it. Have your warm, cheery 
room where you can be by yourself, with your pic- 
tures and books, and your own chosen friends; and 
where nothing exacting or alien may enter. 

Make Sunday one good long day of rest. Go to 
church once to renew your sense of grateful depend- 








ence and confident trust in your Father to.throw off — 
all sense of regret for past failure; and begin the 
new week new-born, with fresh heart and hope. 
From the communion of spirit with others in the 
great congregation, you should bring away, too, the 
sense of comradeship with the earnest and faithful 
men and women who, in other professions and call- 
ings, and in the sweet ministries of home life, are 
working in the same great human world, and rejoic- 
ing in the same good God as you. Never stop ‘to 
Sunday school; and avoid teaching a class there as 
religiously as you would avoid deadly poison. For 
just so sure as you take a Sunday school class, the 
tension and strain of the week will encroach upon 
Sunday; and your one precious chance for complete 
change and recuperation is wasted and spoiled. 
Years hence, when you have long been married, and 
have brought your own children through babyhood, 
it will be your turn to take a class. But so long as 
your work through the weék is the nerve-wearing 
work of school teaching, treat every man who asks 
you to teach a class on Sunday, be he superintend- 
ent, deacon, or pastor, as a murderer seeking to take 
your life in disguise. 

Give up your vacations to rest and recreation, in 
some quiet spot. Work none; study a little; read 
some; and play a great deal. Visit old friends; 
make new ones; and put into life all the elements 
which the year’s teaching tends to take out. 

Having thus protected yourself against all other 
strains, never take the strain of teaching except 
when it is actually upon you. Most inexperienced 
teachers teach three times over; once in dread and 
anxiety and worry, and the sense of awful respon- 
sibility for results; second, in the actual work when 
the hour has arrived; third, in thinking it over 
afterward and wishing it had been done differently. 
Now the first and third kinds of work are the most 
exhausting of the three; and they are utterly use- 
less. The best way to prepare for a difficult task 
is to make faithful preparation for it by quiet work 
some time ahead; and then to drop all thought of 
it whatever, until the time to do it arrives. And 
the most profitable way of reflecting on a thing 
which has been done poorly is to set about doing the 
next thing as well as that next thing can be done. 
If you will put a tenth part of the energy you waste 
in the first and third kind of work into the second, 
which alone is worth while, you will do it easily, 
thoroughly, splendidly; and have an abundant sur- 
plus of vigor unspent. You can put your whole 
soul into each lesson you teach; and the more terms 
and years that you teach, the stronger, healthier, 
and happier you will grow. 

‘When you come in perfect health, well rested, 
free from anxiety, and full of enthusiasm, .to the 
schoolroom, the victory is already more than haif 
von. Whether the other half is won, or the whole 
is finally lost, depends on your attitude and tone 
aii temper toward the scholars. This is a very 
subtle matter; and usually lies much deeper than 
the consciousness of the teacher herself. The 
scholars can feel it; a good observer can tell within 
five minutes whether it is right or wrong; bur 
usually the teacher herself is as little aware of either 
the right or the wrong ettitude when she is in the 
one or the other as were the people in the parable 
who when approved or condemned asked the Lord in 
surprise, “When saw we thee anhungered and fed 
thee, or fed thee not?” 

It is fundamentally the question of antagonism 
or sympathy. The scholars must do many things 
which ihey naturally do not want to do; and refrain 
fron. doing many things which they would naturally 
like to dc. The teacher must get these unwelcome 
iasks done by the children, and prevent many mis- 
chievous things from being done by them. These 
ends, however, may be accomplished in either of two 
ways. One teacher takes it upon herself to make 
the children do the work and keep out of mischief. 
Whatever is done originates in her will, and is im- 
posed by her will upon the unwilling wills of the 
scholars. It is a fight from start to finish; though 
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courteously conducted. The teacher’s will is always 
tense; and the burden of the conduct of the thirty 
er forty subordinate wills is never off her mind for 
a moment. She feels that everything will go wrong, 
unless she compels it to go right. This attitude is 
demoralizing to the scholars; but that is not our 
present concern. It kills the teacher; that is why | 
warn you against it. It transforms the teacher into 
the schoolma’am; the loveliest quality in woman into 
the most unlovely. 

The other attitude in the teacher is equally firm 
in insisting that the right thing shall be done, and 
that the wrong shall not. But she regards this 
necessity as something laid equally upon scholar and 
teacher. She leaves the children to work out their 
own intellectual and moral salvation for themselves; 
and simply stands ready to warn and reprove them 
when they go astray, and to help them when on the 
right track. She says come, rather than go. She 
appeals from rules to the principles which underlie 
them; and makes the children see that all school 
rules are simply applications of the one principle 
that no one shall do anything which interferes with 
the rights of anybody else, or with the work all are 
in school to do. The weight of responsibility is 
divided among the forty chldren; and the teacher 
only assumes responsibility temporarily when any 
one of the forty proves unequal to his share. The 
burden of school teaching when thus borne in 
friendliness, and helpfulness, and trust in the chil- 
dren is, like all Christ’s burdens, light; and the yoke 
of responsibility sits easily, as his yoke ever does. 
But school teaching in the spirit of distrust and 
antagonism, even though the antagonism be latent 
and unconscious, is always bitter and depressing, and 
heavy and hard. 

The friendly and sympathetic teacher will be no 
less thorough and exacting than the antagonistic 
teacher. On the contrary, the teacher who is the 
real friend of the scholar will never be contented 
with anything less than the scholar’s best. Every 
failure and imperfection; all careless and slipshod 
work will be mercilessly rejected. But it will be 
done in such a way that the scholar will feel that 
the teacher is as sorry as the scholar for the failure, 
and the necessity for its rejection; and that she is 
hostile to his imperfect work, simply because she is 
so devoted to his capacity to do it as it ought to be 
done. 

In the attitude toward tests and examinations, the 
difference between the two types of teacher is very 
marked. One teacher goes over the whole ground 
in a general way, and then out of the whole un- 
analyzed mass of matter covered during the term 
picks out at random a set of questions which she 
secretly hopes will “stick” certain of the less deli- 
gent and deserving scholars. The examination is 
the climax of the long period of antagonism; and she 
inwardly delights to see those who hitherto have 
been careless and indifferent now wrought up to a 
pitch of feverish intensity and undisguised alarm. 

The other teacher breaks up the whole subject 
into a reasonable number of topics; and tells the 
scholars that if they master those topics they need 
have no anxiety about the result of the examination. 
Then in the review she helps them to bring what they 
have learned to a focus around the forty topics, more 
or less, from which the half dozen test questions are 
sure to he taken. ‘Thus she secures a thorough and 
intelligent review of the subject, yet without fret or 
worry, or blind, desperate attempts to do the impos- 
sible at the last moment. 

I hope the day is not far distant when examina- 
tions, instead of being tests of memory exclusively, 
will test intelligence and power instead; when ex- 
aminations will be so framed that the scholar may 
have all the use he wishes of his books in passing it. 
No one comes along and takes away our guide-hook 
when we are planning a journey in real life. No one 
forbids us to consult our books when we are ex- 
pressing an opinion on a historical question. A 
little ingenuity will enable a teacher to test a 
scholar’s apprehension of a subject without taking 
away his books and throwing him into a state of un- 
natural excitement in order to do it. Memory is an 
important element in education; and a part of an ex- 
amination may well be directed to certain funda- 
mental facts and formulas which the scholar has 


memorized. But the greater part of the questions 
should be of a kind to call for the intelligent use of 
the book, rather than the arbitrary fecollection of 
the facts which it contains. An examination which 
tests the work of a term by the amount of facts the 
scholar can dump upon an examination paper ous of 
his memory is about as absurd as the attempt to esti- 
mate the worth of a term’s board by the amoun: of 
crude materials the boarder can throw up at the end 
oi the period in response to an emetic. The power 
to use tools and materials in quietness and achieve 
satisfactory results by their intelligent use, rather 
than the power to hold facts in the memory and dis- 
gorge them under artificial conditions, is the chief 
benefit of education; and this is what a wise exam- 
ination will seek to test. 

But I am running off into psychological and peda- 
gogical considerations in spite of myself, although 
I started to write a personal and friendly letter. 


Still, all I have said comes back to two points on . 


which the salvation of a teacher’s soul depends. 
First: Be as good to yourself outside of school as 
you would to a thousand-dollar race horse, and don’t 
make yourself run races and haul stone both. 
Second: Be as good to each child in school as you 
would if he were your own. Respect his will by 
throwing on it the full burden of responsibility; 
demand of him his best; and regard yourself in 
every case as simply the friend who is to help him 


attain it. The teacher that doeth these two things 
shall never be removed—except in one way. 

Most women who teach school look forward to 
one of two alternatives, continued teaching or mar- 
riage. For either future the points on which I 
have dwelt are of utmost importance. Ten years of 
teaching, with the strain of other work out of school, 
and the attitude of antagonism in it, unfits a woman 
to teach longer. Still more do they unfit her for 
marriage. Tor of all the possibilities for a wife and 
mother, the worn-out, antagonistic schoolma’am is 
the most to be dreaded by the man who is contem- 
plating matrimony, and by the child that is won- 
dering whether it is worth while to be born. There 
is scarcely a sadder tragedy to be found than that of 
the home where the freshness, and sweetness, and 
vigor, and vitality of the wife and mother have all 
been drained out of her by years of nervous waste 
and moral deterioration through the attempt to do 
double duty in school and out, and to rule the un- 
ruly without love, by sheer self-assertion. On the 
other hand, the best wives and mothers in the world 
are those who have prepared themselves for the 
dear duties of home by keeping themselves in the 
best condition for the more exacting duties of 
school, and have prepared themselves by sympathy 
with many other people’s children to wisely rear and 
gently lead their own. William DeWitt Hyde. 

Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 








DURATION OF SCHOOL ATTENDANCE. 


STUDY OF A STUDY— ABSURDITIES EXPOSED. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 


‘* Figures do not lie, but figurers are often liars.’ 








In 1898 Professor D F , lecturer in social 
science, University of Chicago, Fellow of Royal 
Statistical Society, etc., a graduate of an Lowa col- 
lege, a student at Harvard, a fellow in psychology 
at Clark University, president of a Western normal 
university, professor of social science, president of 
a Michigan college, professor of psychology and 
pedagogy in a Wisconsin university, lecturer of so- 
ciology in Chicago University, and professor of 
anthropology in a university in Brussels, read a very 
lengthy paper on “The Duration of School Attend- 
ance in Chicago and Milwaukee” before the Wis- 
consin Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters, 
which was published as a monograph of more than 
fifty pages, with elaborate diagrams and tables. 
This published paper has inspired no end of edu- 
cational addresses and editorials, sermons, and 
articles, always spreading broadcast a few very 
keenly presented statements, such as the follow- 
ing:— 

1. About 
grade. 

2. About 
grade. 

3. About 
grade. 

4. About 
fourth grade. 

5. About nine-tenths go no further than fifth 
grade. 

6. About 97-100 drop out before reaching the 
high school. 

7. Only three in one thousand finish the high 
school. 

Or, more exactly, the following per cents. drop 
out at each grade:— 


one-third go no further than first 


one-half go no further than second 


two-thirds go no further than third 


three-fourths go no further than 


Grade a ae oe oe oa & 9 10 11 
Percent. 32 51 66 78 86 92 95 97 98.6 99.3 99.7 


It would be interesting to know how widely this 
been scattered, and a collection of the conclu- 
sions drawn from statements would make 
quite a museum. 

The conclusions of the learned professor are of 
themselves sufficiently interesting to justify any 
amount of attention thereto. Although his studies 
cover only Chicago and Milwaukee, he handles a 
variety of authorities in such a mysterious way that 


has 
these 


he does not hesitate to say that “Although the evi- 
dence is far from sufficient, it appears probable that 
these statements hold true of the average citizen of 
the United States, wherever found”; namely, that 
“the schooling of the average man does not embrace 
more than the first three grades.” 

The learned and much prepared professor draws 
other interesting conclusions as to the causes wh) 
the average citizen of the United States, wherever 
found, has had not more than the first three grades 
of school life. 

1. They do not like the school. 

2. They do not like the teacher. 

3. ‘They like other things better. 

+. The controlling motive is to do as the parent 
wishes or commands. 

5. Parents remove 
economic conditions. 

6. Some are opposed to higher education. 

+. Some humor the child’s dislike of school. 

8. The most important motive actuating parents 
in removing their children is the wish to live in 
accordance with the social demands of the com- 
munity, or to obey the law which the community 
makes. 

The remedies:— 

1. Improve the economic conditions. 

2. Educate the parents to see the need of more 
schooling. 

3.° Make the school work more interesting. 

t. Make compulsory school laws apply earlier 
than the age of seven. : 

| have been somewhat specific in showing how 
elaborately prepared this famous professor was, in 
order to show that nothing could be left by way of 
preparation for the most exact sociological study. 
He is forty years of age, has graduated from one 
college, and has also studied at Harvard and Clark 
Universities, and has lectured in a leading normal 
school and in Chicago University, and is now a 
professor in a Belgian university, and has been 
president of an American college and of an Ameri- 
can university. Nothing more scholarly could be 
asked of any man. By the way, he is a fellow of the 
Royal Statistical Society, and the paper to which 
we refer was read before and published by an 
Academy of Sciences, Arts, and Letters. 

It is with becoming modesty, in view of these 


children from school from 








February 14, 1901. 
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,umerous conditions, that I present his figures in 
their true light. 

Without taking space for many studies of this 
-.udy, a few will probably be sufficiently suggestive. 

Virst, this year 4,957 graduates of the grammar 
.-hools entered the Chicago high schools, upon the 
,uthority of the high school superintendent, A. F. 
\ightingale. 

The learned professor tells us that these 4,957 
nust be three per cent. of those who entered the 
Chicago lowest grade eight years before. If 4,957 
are three per cent., then 1,652.are one per cent., and 
15.200 must have entered the first grade in 1892. 
hut Superintendent E. G. Cooley writes me that 
oven now there are only 209,001 children in the 
whole eight grades, or 43,801 in the other seven 
crades. 

: Fortunately, the much-prepared professor tells us 
all about the division of this 165,200 among the 
vrades. His percentages—great is the science of 
percentages :— 

irst grade, 165,200—68 per cent. 

Second grade, 110,134—68 per cent. 

Third grade, 82,600—49 per eent. 

Fourth grade, 55,066—34 per cent. 

Fifth grade, 41,300—22 per cent. 

Sixth grade, 33,000—14 per cent. 

Seventh grade, 8 per cent. 

Kighth grade, 5 per cent. 


First grade, 165,200. 

Second grade, 112,336—68 per cent. 
Third grade, 82,990—49 per cent. 
Fourth grade, 55,066—34 per cent. 
Fifth grade, 36,220—22 per cent. 
Sixth grade, 23,128—14 per cent. 
Seventh grade, 13,216—8 per cent. 
Kighth grade, 9,360—5 per cent. 

According to the flawless statistics of the up-to- 
date sociologist, therefore, there are in the elemen- 
tary schools of Chicago 497,516, where the census of 
the teachers, principals, and superintendent can find 
If the professor only knew it, there 

is a fortune untold awaiting him if he can make the 

\'nited States census taker accept his figures, and 
add, as he has done, nearly 150 per cent. to the popu- 

lation of Chicago. 

Again, there were 1,249 graduates from the 
(‘hicago high schools last June. Now the learned 
sociological-anthropologist tells us that this is three 
in 1,000 of those who entered school twelve years 
before. If 1,249 is 3-1,000, then 1-1,000 is 419, and 
1,000-1,000 is 419,000, or the entering class in 1888. 
Following his figures, assuming that he meant the 
entering class of the same year which he has always 
meant, we have the following facts:— 

First, 419,000. 

Second, 290,200—68 per cent. 
Third, 205,310—49 per cent. 
Fourth, 142,460—34 per cent. 
Fifth, 92,180—22 per cent. 
Sixth, 59,660—14 per cent. 
Seventh, 39,520—8 per cent. 
Kighth, 20,950—5 per cent. 

Thus this same sociological expert, who made out 
197,516 when there are 209,001 by the previous tabu- 
lation, now makes out 1,268,280 when there are still 
only 209,001, or a gain of more than 500 per cent. 
If that man is a world’s benefactor who can make 
two blades of grass where one is now growing, what 
shall be said of a sociological-anthropologist who 
can make 1,268,280 children where there are only 
209,001! What price can be set upon the value of 
training in Clark, Harvard, Chicago University, and 
brussels that will enable a man to sit quietly in his 
study and increase the population by 500 per cent. 

Just how much David Harum sense would have 
been requised for a man to see that 


t 209,001. 


3: 100:: 4957: x is not equal to 
8: 1000::1249:x? 

Again, the class that entered the high school is 
not the class that entered the primary schools this 
vear, but rather the class that entered in 1892, and 
the class that graduated last June is the class that 

tered the primary school in 1888. Now the 
class that entered the primary school in 1888 had 
ut 29,479, and according to the sociological-anthro- 
pologist’s figures, there must have been 1,268,280, a 


percentage of gain so stupendous that I hesitate to 
present it. 

But all these absurdities of the much-prepared 
professor are merely incidental to his gigantic errors 
of fact, logic, and judgment. The startling state- 
ment is this: “One-third drop out of school life at 
the end of the first year.” There is not one of the 
60,000 little tots in the first grade of Chicago that 
does not know that there is not a flush of truth in 
this statement. No child ever drops out of school 
at the end of the first year except by death or incur- 
able disease. Why, then, are there a third less in 
the second grade than in the first? The only grade 
that admits children at various times in the year is 
the first, and this is the only year that has no stand- 
ard of admission. Into this year children come in 
September and April, and usually at other times. 
They come in at six, at five, and often at four years 
of age. They come irregularly, and the work done 
while there is indifferent on the part of many of 
them. At the close of the year some standard is 
applied, not close grading, but some approximation 
of it. 

My residence is Somerville, Mass., where no child 
leaves school until he is fourteen, except from un- 
preventable causes, and yet in this city of perfect 
grading there is an average of 31 per cent. fewer 
children in the second grade than the first, and it is 
certain that none leave school. Cambridge, Mass., 
is another city of close grading from which no chil- 
dren leave till they are fourteen, and here there is 
on the average 32 per cent fewer in the second year 
than the first. The average in Chicago is 34 per 
cent. Of course none leave school. 

Irregular attendance in the second grade, and the 
fact that the grading was not close when they 
entered makes the second grade somewhat larger 
than the third. Deaths are much more numerous 
in the first and second grades than later, so that it is 
clear that no children leave school in these two 
vears from their own or the parents’ choice; and yet 
the foundation of all the learned gentleman’s figures 
rests upon the great fact (?) that 51 per cent. of all 
the children “drop out” of the schools by the end 
of the second year. It is absolutely inconceivable 
that any sane man, even without the aid of Harvard, 
Clark, ete., could have blundered so gigantically as 
this. 

But the reasons are more intellectually (?) stu- 
pendous. 

1. Economic conditions—taken out of school to 
help earn the family living. Think of it, fifty per 
cent. of the children of four, five, and six years of 
age taken out of school to go to work for the sup- 
port of the family! That was not a mere passing 
error of judgment. The great sociologist insists that 
the compulsory school law shall be made operative 
under seven years of age to catch the fifty per cent. 
that leaves school to help support the family. 

2. Lack of public sentiment in favor of higher 
education. Higher education for children of six 
and seven years! Public sentiment lacking! This 
is quite elaborately worked out to prove lack of sen- 
timent in favor of higher (?) education. 

3. Children leave school before they are seven 
because the schools are not interesting. It is the 
first time in recent years that there has been com- 
plaint of lack of interesting features in a Chicago 
primary school. Why, the work is fascinating in the 
extreme. Lack of interest is in the mid-grammar 
grades. 

1. This much-trained specialist says the most 
important motive actuating parents in removing 
their children is the wish to live in accordance with 
the social demands of the community. It would be 
interesting to know just what the social demands of 
Chicago are that make parents wish to remove chil- 
dren from school before they are seven in order to 
be in aceord with such social demands. 

3ut the grandest demonstration of statistical so- 
ciological wisdom is in the statement that wherever 
found the average citizen of the United States has 
had no schooling beyond the three lowest grades. 
And this is said by a man who has spent forty years 
of life mostly in normal schools and colleges! What 
a sad plight the average citizen of the United States 
must be in! This average citizen must be a 
curiosity. 


But why continue this interesting study of a 
study? It is fruitless. In the fifty pages of the 
learned professor’s study there is not discernibly 
anything more sane than the samples given, an¢ life 
is too short to deal with all of the errors.: He pre- 
sents fifteen pages of “tables” which he is supposed 
to have used, and any sensible use of his own tables 
shows that from seventeen to twenty per cent. of all 
the children who enter the public schools of Chicago 
go beyond the eight elementary grades. 


A FINAL WORD. 


It is not only in Chicago and Milwaukee—for his 
abuse of the Milwaukee figures is equal to those of 
Chicago—that have been popularly misrepresented, 
but those of the country as a whole. Without going 
into detail, a few statements are made which have 
figures that do not lie behind them. 

1. Of American-born children in health in all 
states that have a well-matured educational system, 
ninety-nine per cent. go further than the second 
year, and ninety-five per cent. go further than the 
third vear. 

2. Of the above, fifty per cent. go as far as the 
upper class in the grammar school or its equivalent 
in a rural school. 

3. Where there has been a good high school for 
eight years, upwards of twenty-five per cent. of the 
children who have resided in the city for eight years 
continue their education beyond the grammar 
school. 

4. Of those who enter the high school, forty per 
cent. either complete the course, or leave to continue 
their studies elsewhere. 

5. Of those who graduate from the high school, 
thirty per cent. take some supplementary educa- 
tional work. 

Why is it that people are so ready to make out a 
case against the public schools when it is so much 
easier to tell the truth? 








WASHINGTON THE PRESIDENT. (11) 


| Address by A. E. Winship in the Old South Lec- 
ture Course, Boston. | 





{ Printed by Requcst.] 


In projecting a government down the centuries it 
was not necessary that the measurements should be 
perfect to a camel’s-hair line, but it was necessary that 
the first years of the government should furnish a 
trustworthy base line, and this is what the eight years 
of Washington’s administration did. 

In his first address to congress on April 30, 1789, 
he adjured them to remember that the success of re- 
publican government would probably be finally set- 
tled by the success of their experiment, and that for 
its success the first congress would be largely respon- 
sible. | 

When Washington began to establish the base line, 
upon which this glorious republic has been founded, 
on May 1, 1789, there was absolutely no government 
but a president and a congress. There were no de- 


partments, no arrangement for collecting a revenue, . 


no postal service, no army worth mentioning, no navy, 
no funds, and no financial resources. 

There were not only no details of administration, 
but neither history nor tradition gave any hint as to 
how such a republic was to proceed. That first ad- 
ministration was to create the details which should be 
the base line from which to project a government ulti- 
mately for a vast area and for tens of millions of 
people. 

The first and one of the most difficult things to de- 
cide upon was his own title. His chief advisers in- 
sisted upon “His Highness”; the newspapers favored 
“THis Highness the President-General”’; the senate 
committee reported in favor of “His Highness the 
President of the United States and Protector of Their 
Liberties”; the house insisted that it be plainly 
“President of the United States,” and so it has ever 
been. This was the first base line. When this had 
been determined, much time was spent in deciding 
how he should address the senate, whether orally or 
in writing. If the latter, should he read his com- 
munication himself? If so, where should he stand? 
If another read it, should he be present, and if so, 
where should he sit? It was decided for all time that 
he should send his communications in writing. 
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The third great question was presidential etiquette. 
It seems very strange to think of the early days of the 
new republic being spent in such a way, but there 
was much more involved than appears upon the sur- 
face. What they decided upon has remained un- 
challenged. Thus little by little the base lines were 
established. 

Of all the decisions of his administration, none 
caused such an uproar as those relating to presidential 
etiquette. He would invite to dinner persons of 
efficial rank and strangers of distinction, but no one 
else, and he would accept no invitation for himself. 
He would give a public reception once a week, and 
Mrs. Washington should have a levee on another day. 
At the receptions no one should sit. The president 
would bow as persons passed. Such a howl as went 
up in official and social circles and in the press! 
John Adams criticised as severely for its lack of cere- 
mony as Jefferson for its too great formality. Prac- 
tically no changes have been made in more than a 
hundred years. 

The next thing to be decided was the way in which 
the representatives of foreign governments should 
communicate with the administration. The French 
minister, presuming upon the special friendliness of 
his government, insisted upon calling upon the presi- 
dent and talking things over with him, but Washing- 
ton insisted that all communications should be had 
with the appropriate cabinet officer and in writing, 
unless an interview was decided upon. Within a 
month all these matters were settled and for all time. 

The management of internal affairs would depend 
largely upon his advisers. Never was more involved 
in the forming of a ministry. Upon these men, in- 
dividually and collectively, would devolve the respon- 
sibility of establishing the government in all phases of 
its publie working. Its relation with other nations. 
its theory of finance, its relation to the Indians, the 
raising and maintaining of the army and navy, pro- 
viding a currency, and all minor details, even to the 
svstems of weights and measures, were to rest with 
these men. : 

Washington appreciated what was involved, and 
his choice of a cabinet was remarkable for the states- 
manlike grandeur of the men. Thomas Jefferson 
was the first secretarv of state: Alexander Hamilton, 
the first secretarv of the treasurv: Henry Knox, secre- 
tarv of war: and Edmund Randolph, attornev-general. 
At the head of the supreme court he placed John Jay. 
From that day to this there has never been a cabinet 
of such commanding ability and experience. 

Jefferson was th author of the Declaration of In- 
dependence: Hamilton was the most brilliant of 
Americon financiers: Knox was one of the best soldiers 
of the Revolutionary war: Fdmund Randolph was one 
of the ablest of American lawyers; John Jay was our 
grandest jurist and one-of our noblest statesmen; 
Morris was a man in whom the people reposed absolute 
trust. 

With the cabinet selected, and the titles, courtesies, 
and etiquette determined upon, congress adjourned 
to meet for business January 4, 1790. 





RATIONAL SPELLING. 








Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, Mass.:— 
Dear Sir.—One who is interested in simplifying our 
wretched English spelling cannot read the symposium 
running in your paper without having his convictions 
strengthened that the best way to improve our spelling 


-is to spend our energies in devising some rational “way 


of spelling. I am a disciple of Max Mueller, and I am 
sure there are many such who would prefer to spend 
their energies in familiar’zing themselves with a simp’'i- 
fied system of spelling rather than in inflicting upon the 
present and future generations the sins of the fathers 

Really, when the arguments which originate from in- 
vested capital in plates are eliminated, what practical 
reasons exist for perpetuating the monstrous absurdities 
of English spelling? 

Words would ook a little strange to us at first, but the 
strangeness would soon wear off. The matter of deriva- 
tion would be less affected than is usually supposed. 
Newspapers could easily adjust themselves to it. Plates 
are soon worn out, and new oncs could be in the reform 
style. 

There is certainly a large number of people who are 
anxious to see a reform in this matter, such as has just 
taken place in penmanship. The stock argument for the 


ole writing was along aesthetic lines; ¢o it is for the old 

spelling. 

sure to go. 
sucyrus, O 


the other is 
J. J. Bliss. 


The one has gone glimmering: 





TOPICS FOR COMPARISON. 

The origin of the House of Lords and the United 
States Senate. 

Origin of the House of Commons and the House 
of Representatives. 

First Parliament and Confederate Congress. 

English Parliament and United States Congress. 

King of England and President of the United 
States. 9 

English Cabinet and the United States Cabinet. 

English Judiciary and United States Judiciary, 

Manhood Suffrage in England and United States. 

Woman’s Suffrage in England and United States. 

Burke and Jefferson. - 

Fox and Clay. 

The younger Pitt and Calhoun. 

Disraeli and Sumner. 








SELECTIONS SUITABLE FOR LONGFEFL.- 
LOW’S BIRTHDAY. 
T. What American poets have written ‘about 
Longfellow. 


1. “To H. W. L.,” Lowell. 

2. “To H. W. Longfellow,” Holmes. 

3. “Our Dead Singer, H. W. L.,” Holmes. 

!. “Phe Singer,” Whittier. 

5. “The Poet and the Children,” Whittier. 

Il. What Longfellow has written about the 
American poets. 

1. “Hawthorne.” 

2. “In the Churchyard at Tarrytown.” 

3. “Bayard Taylor.” 

4. “The Herons of Elmwood.” 

IlI. Winter poems by Longfellow. 

1. “Woods in Winter.” 

2. “Snowflakes.” 

5. “Afternoon in February.” 

[V. Historical selections from Longfellow. 

1. “Sir Humphrey Gilbert.” 

2. “The Courtship of Miles Standish.” 

3. “Evangeline.” 

1. “Eliot’s Oak.” 

5. “Paul Revere’s Ride.” 

6. “The Building of the Ship.” 

7. “The Cumberland.” 

8. “Charles Sumner.” 

9. “Decoration Day.” 

10. “President Garfield.” 





BARK. 
BY WILLIAM WHITMAN BAILEY, BROWN UNIVEKSITY. 

A tree is known by its general pose, but it can also 
be distinguished by its bark. Of course foliage, 
flowers, and mature fruit also enter into the diag- 
nosis. The expert woodsman or lumberman, who 
may not be at all a botanist, will tell you not only 
the general, but the specific kind of tree, whether it 
be white or red oak, yellow or paper birch, hickory 
or pignut, black walnut or butternut. These trees 
stick to their uniform—the facings of their particu- 
lar arm of service, rarely masquerading in the trap- 
pings of other corps or regiments. 

We think of bark merely as the protecting en- 
velope of the tree, but it has an individual as well as 
a most interesting history.. At first it consists of a 
mass of cells not to be well distinguished from 
fundamental pith, except that these cells when ex- 
posed to light turn green. Like leaves, then, they 
at that ‘*me contain leaf-green or chlorophyll, and 
may act as do the cells of the leaf. Indeed, it is 
probable that all green parts of plants, even the 
calyx of the flower, do so act. But, as the wood of 
a similar formation occurs in the 
The inner portion next the wood develops 
woody tissue, and this becomes the “liber” or inner 
bark. Here we find the last cells, long, tough, and 
flexible. These are applied to many purposes in the 
Then there is the cellular envelope or green 
layer, which in woody stems is soon covered by cork. 
This gives to trees the peculiar specific color, vary- 
ing in the young state from green or yellowish to 
grav, brown, or even red. When this tissue takes an 
unusual development, as in cork oak, it forms the 
commercial cork applied to so many useful purposes. 


the season forms, 
hark. 


arts. 


Our American winged or cork elm shows the ex- 
traordinary development of this material that may 
occur. Like rubber, it seems absolutely indis- 
pensable to civilization. It is distinguished by its 
lightness and great durability, and of its manifold 
applications it is useless to speak. Cork also forms 
the beautiful exfoliating layers of birch bark. 
Hyvery visitor to our high northern woods knows how 
these successive layers can be peeled off, and of their 
use in making canoes, paper, utensils, and orna- 
ments. ‘T'o the native Indians the paper birch was 
a sine qua non. Among the functions of cork is to 
heal the smaller wounds of plants. In this they 
unite with “callus.” 

“Each yearly addition to the inner surface of fhe 
bark is seldom plainly distinguishable from those 
which have preceded it, and hence we cannot posi- 
tively determine the age of an old tree by the layers 
of its inner bark. The bast-fibres of a single year 
often cling together in a striking manner, forming 
bands or strips of considerable length, and in a few 
eases, notably that of Daphne Lazetta, there are 
fine meshes between the fibres, so that the inner bark 
seems to be composed of layers of delicate lace.” 
The tree producing this lace bark is a native of the 
West Indian islands. ‘The product will be one of 
the frequent curiosities brought from our new pos- 
sessions. It is said “that Charles II. received as a 
present from the governor of Jamaica a cravat, frill, 
and pair of ruffles made of this material; and to this 
day itis used for bonnets, collars, and other articles 
of apparel.” Fine specimens of it occur in the col- 
lections of Brown University Herbarium. 

Originally smooth, as we see in young chestnut— 
an athlete stripped for the race, the bark in time 
becomes furrowed or wrinkled in a peculiar way for 
each kind of tree. We may remark in a general way 
that it breaks into these distinctive patterns as the 
result of increased expansion, but while there may 
be a common underlying law, it is certainly worked 
out in an astonishing variety of ways. There would 
appear to be an individual tendency in each kind of 
tree to which it constantly adheres. 
mistake the wrinkled bark of ash for the smooth one 
of beech? the sinewy, tendonous iron-wood for 
elm? 

The bark of a tree is a complete microcosm, or 
little world, where many beings live, struggle, and 
die. We have all observed how, upon a wet day, 
the north or northeast sides of trees more particu- 
larly are suddenly clothed with vivid green. If we 
scrape off some of this granular or slimy matter, 
and examine it under a lens, we find it to be a mixed 
mass of several low vegetables. Indeed, upon the 
bark may be found algae, fungi, mosses, liverworts, 
and lichens. While some of these are found on any 
tree, others are confined to special habitats. Mosses 
are particularly coquettish in this way,-so that a col- 
lector must always note the kind of bark, and 
whether dead or alive, upon which they are found. 

These vegetable coverings, of varying colors from 
intense green to yellow or orange, add very much to 
the beauty and attractiveness of the tree. Lichens, 
indeed, sometimes form, as in genus usnea, long 
hoary beards upon the trees, that are swept by the 
wind and look like “harpers hoar with beards at rest 
on their bosoms.” We often find a tree like the 
beech scored with circular patterns, intricate and 
pretty, resembling maps. Great spreading fungi, 
forming elaborate brackets, will be.found on trees. 
sometimes in tier above tier. These are indicative 
of disease, but are the effect rather than the cause. 
When they appear the tree should be cleansed, ex- 
amined for wounds, disinfected and repaired. Dead 
branches and twigs should be removed; no holes left 
unclosed. A fungus, like a sin, seeks the exposed 
place and enters to abide. There shoyld be a so- 
ciety for prevention of cruelty to trees; they are the 
most abused of living things. 

Amidst the green vegetation, or under the bark 
if it is detachable, will be found many forms of ani- 
mal life. Some of these creatures are predatory and 
destructive, others merely make the tree a home. 
As Holmes says, there are “flat forms to slide in any- 
where.” At this season certain butterflies and 
moths like to escape the cold and creep under de- 
eaying bark for hibernation. Of course white ants. 


slugs,. borers, and beetles all find here a home. 


Who will ever - 
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4 BOY’S VISIT TO MOUNT VERNON. 


BY FRED M. COLBY. 

| wish you could have been with me yesterday 
when I visited Mount Vernon. The day was beauti- 
fil and the sail down tne Potomac was romantic. 

The estate, you know, was named in honor of Ad- 

jyival Vernon, an English officer, under whom Law- 
rence Washington once served. When Lawrence 
died he bequeathed it to his brother George, whose 
home it remained for upwards of fifty years. The 
mansion is situated on a swell of land commanding 
splendid view up and down the Potomac. It is in 
Fairfax county, “on the eastern edge of Virginia. 
This is what Washington wrote about the place to 
one of his friends: “No estate in the United States 
is more pleasant. In a high and healthy country, in 
a latitude between the extremes of heat and cold, on 
a river well stocked with fish 2+ all seasons of the 
year.” 
’ The farm was very large in Washington’s time, 
divided into immense fields for the cultivation of 
wheat, corn, and tobacco. The outhouses formed a 
miniature village, ineluding the negroes’ quarters, 
the cook house and kitchen, and the workshops for 
tailors, carpenters, shoemakers, smiths, and wheel- 
wrights; and there, too, were the stables for his 
horses, whose names, ages, and qualities were booked; 
there could be found Ajax, Blueskin, Valiant. Mag- 
nolia: and in the kennels were his foxhounds, with 
these old-fashioned names, Vulean, Singer, Ring- 
wood, Sweet Lips, Music, and True-Love. Life 
reigned at Mount Vernon then, such life as does not 
exist now, for Washington was a Virginian gentle- 
man and lived like an English seigneur. A little 
army of slaves waited upon him and did the work on 
the plantation. 

Washington managed his estate with the same 
thorough business habits for which he was remark- 
able in public life. He kept his own accounts and 
posted his own books. Nothing was neglected. 
:yerything which was considered worth doing at all 
was done in the best possible way. The products of 
his farm became so noted for the faithfulness as to 
quantity and quality with which they were put up 
it is said any barrel of flour which bore the 
brand of George Washington, Mount Vernon, was 
exempt from the usual custom house vigilance in the 
West India ports. 

Everything is very different now at Mount Vernon; 
the place belongs to the United States, and is under 
the management of the Mount Vernon Association. 
But the house must look very much as it did in 
Washington’s day, and there are many relics of the 
pater patriae in the several rooms. Among these 
are the tripod and compass used by Washington in 
his surveying, his spyglass, his camp equipage, a suit 
of regimentals once worn by him, many of his books, 
the chairs he sat in, and a number of portraits of 
the illustrious chief. 

All the rooms have been repaired and furnished 
in a style as nearly contemporaneous with Washing- 
ton’s time as possible, each state through its repre- 
sentative having an especial part of the work under 
its charge. In many eases the original furniture 
has been secured and replaced. The bed on which 
Washington died has been restored to the chamber 
by Colonel Lee, son of General Robert E. Lee. This 
room is in charge of Virginia ladies, while the room 

which Martha Washington died is Wisconsin’s 

‘|. Mrs. Washington’s sitting room has been re- 
‘tored and furnished by Georgia. Alabama selected 

for her work, and South Carolina has the 
te dining-room. Pennsylvania has the “river 
‘in which the board convenes; New York the 

room, and Massachusetts the library. La- 
\c’s chamber is under the charge of Maryland. 

\ssociation has an endowment fund that 
's to nearly $50,000. ‘The place is well kept 
inprovements are constantly being made, such 
es, flower beds, fences; and a new lunch room 
ently been added. 

* much impressed with the chamber in which 

igton died, Nellie Custis’ harpsichord, and 

gton’s tomb. The latter is a spacious vault 
stone and brick, with an arched roof. Two 
lasters, surmounted by a stone coping which. 


hat 








covers a Gothic arch, flank the iron picketed gate- 
way, through which the marble sarcophagi may be 
seen. Over the arch, which rises twelve feet, is the 
following inscription on a white marble tablet: 
“Within this enclosure rests the remains of General 
George Washington.” The lid of the marble sgar- 
cophagus is wrought with the national arms, and his 
name is his only epitaph. By his side, in a corre- 
sponding sarcophagus, rest the ashes of “Martha, 
consort of Washington.” The tomb is surrounded 
hy oaks and evergreens, and thick shrubbery spreads 
its foliage to the very water’s edge. 

Mount Vernon is only fifteen miles from Washing- 
ton and eight from Alexandria. At the latter place 
can be seen the church where Washington attended 
worship, and his pew is still shown to visitors. 


FREE TEXT BOOKS. 








A PROTEST AND A STATEMENT. 

Editor Journal of Education: The article on 
“Free ‘Text-Books,” which appeared originally in a 
Nebraska paper, would have done little harm if you 
had not reprinted it. The few persons who would 
have seen it out here know the facts and know that 
the opinions expressed there are held by very few 
people in the land of the Nebraskas except by the 
writer of that article. We do not even hint that 
the article was inspired by some book-house, al- 
though we do know that ‘at the session of. our legis- 
lature two years ago a desperate effort was made by 
the representatives of a publishing house which has 
its headquarters west of the Mississippi river to re- 
peal our law and to pass one similar to that now in 
force in a neighboring state to the south. 

That effort was defeated, as every similar effort 
for ten years has been defeated, by the concerted 
action of the school people of the state. School 
boards, county superintendents, city superintend- 
ents, teachers, and patrons of the schools protested 
in no uncertain tones against any change in the Ne- 
braska law, which the people of that state think is 
the best in the Union. The legislators, who really 
wished to do well for the state, but who had listened 
to the dulcet tones of the lobbyists for the new bill, 
heeded the requests of their constituents, and it was 
consigned to the grave of the “indefinitely post- 
poned” in response to an influence, “jiowerful” in- 
deed, but by no means “silent,” and the source of 
which was by no means uncertain. 

In all good schools a filthy or mutilated book is 
put in the furnace, and no child is required to use it. 
The books in the hands of Nebraska children prob- 
ably average cleaner-than when they were owned by 
the pupils. Children in practically all schools are 
not only taught, but required to care well for their 
Mothers take as much care in covering 
books as in the days when they also bought them; 
each new user of a book has it in a-clean cover. I 
do not know of any one thing more likely to teach 
proper respect for and proper use of public property 
than the careful use of books and school supplies en- 
forced in all good schools of the state. In poor 
schools children learn bad habits under any system. 

Any child in Nebraska may own his books if he 
wishes, or if his parents wish. The law provides 
that the board shall supply them at cost. 

The reference to books stolen or disfigured with 
marginal notes raises a question as to the moral 
standards set in that particular school, and whether 
or not it is not poorly and loosely managed. At 
least one system of Nebraska schools can be shown 
where not only does nothing of the sort described 
occur in the elementary schools, but in the high 
school (where the “source method” of history teach- 
ing is used), out of 19,000 books in use during the 
vear, only six were not satisfactorily accounted for 
at the end of last year. Carroll G. Pearse, 

Superintendent of Instruction. 


5] 


books. 


C. EF. H.. Connecticut: The Journal is a continual 
source of help and inspiration. 


M. D., New York: I wish to thank the Journal for 
the help it has given me,—especially in the English 
work. I look forward with pleasure to the weekly 
number, and should feel it indeed a deprivation if I 
were obliged to do without it. 
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OUTLINE FOR STUDY OF KING LEAR. 
(IIL) 


BY CLARA TRACY SUTTON. 


INSANITY OF LEAR. 


]. Causes. 
1. Internal: (1) Intense egoism; (2) Ungoverned 
passion; (3). Decayed intellect. 2. Extermal: (1) 


Filial uvkindness; (2) Warring elements. 


It Characteristics. 
. Lucid intervals; 2. Intellectual and emotional 
stimulus; 3. Supreme selfishness; 4. Sustained roy- 
_ alty. 

If. Manifestations. 

1, Diseared imagination; 2. Imperfect memory; 3. 
Pcor judgment; 4. “Rapid and undirected change of 
emotion’: 5. Weakened will power; 6. Altered 
moral nature. 3 


~_ 


IV. Develonvment. 
1. Senile dementia (I., 1); 2. Marked incoherency 
(I., 4); 3. Positive derangement (III., 4); 4. Full 


madness (III., 6); 5. Apathetic melancholia (IV., 7); 
6. Emotional excitability (V., 3, 8-25); 7. Restored 
sanity (V., 3, 258). 
V. Restorative agencies. 
Physical comfort; 2. Medical treatment; 
love. 


— 


3. Filial 


VI. Comparison. 

1, Characters of fiction: (1) Real insanity: a. Ophelia, 

b. Marguerite; (2) Feigned insanity: a. Edgar, b. 
Hamlet. 

“In every attempt at representing madness throughout 
the whole range of dramatic literature, with the single 
exception of Lear, it is mere light-head>‘n2ss.”— 
Coleridge. 

2. Characters of real life. 

tion of Insanity,” Kellogg. 


(“Shakespeare’s Delinea- 
“Study of Hamlet,” Dr. 


Conolly.) 
OBJECTS INVOKED IN THE IMPRECATIONS OF 
LEAR. 
Act... I. ‘ 


Scene 1: 1. “Sacred radiance of the sun.” 
teries of Hecate and the night.” 3. 
the orbs.” 4. “By Apollo.” 5. 
“By the power that made me.” 

Scene 4: 1. “Darkness and devils!” 2. 
ture, hear.” 3. “Life and death!” 4. 
fogs upon thee!” 


2. “Mys- 
“Operation of 
“By Jupiter.” 6. 


“Hear, Na- 
“Blasts and 


Act II. 

Scene 4: 1. “By Jupiter!” 2. ‘Vengeance! plague! 
death! confusion!” 3. “Death on my state!” 4. 
“Yon nimble fightnings.”’ 5. “Yon fensucked 
fogs.” 6. “Yon taking airs.” 7. “Yon heavens.” 

Act III. 


“Yon cataracts and 
sulphurous and _ thought- 
“And thou, all-shaking 
“Spit, fire! spout, rain!” 6. “Let 


Scene 2: 1. “Blow, winds.” 2. 
hurricanes.” 3. ‘Yon 
executing fires.” 4. 
thunder.”’ 5. 
the great gods.” 


Scene 4: 1. ‘“‘Now, all the plagues.” 
Act IV. 

Scene 6: 1. “Do thy worst, blind Cupid.” 
Act V. 


“A plague upon you.” 
CORDELIA. 


I. As a dramatic conception. 

1. “The adaptation to a determinate plan of action is 
perfect.’’—Mrs. Jameson, 

2. “Sustained with wonderful 
throughout the play.’’—Ibid. 

3. “Cordelia is a part which has made fewer reputa- 
tions than any other leading Shakesperian character.” 

4. “Many of Shakespeare’s characters are equal to 
Cordelia as dramatic conceptions.”—Mrs. Jameson. 


II. As a poetic conception. 

1. “A pure abstraction of truth, piety, and natu.al 
affection.’’—Mrs. Jameson. 

2. “Many of Shakespeare’s characters are superior to 
Cordelia in finish of outline, as well as in the richness of 
the poetical coloring.’’—Ibid. 

3. “Internal power and hidden beauty.’’—Ibid. 

4. “Not easily comprehended.”’—Ibid. 

5. ‘Wonderful depth of purpose.”’—Ibid. 

Ili. As a conception of womanhood. 

1. Environment: (1) Royal lineage; (2) Unsympa- 
thetic associates; (3) Paternal rule; (4) Rude age. 

Nature: (1) Physical: a. Voice, ‘“Ever soft, gentle, 
and low’; b. Form, “Our last and least,” ‘“That little 
seeming substance.” (2) Intellectual: a. Keen in- 
sight; b. Clear judgment; c. Inactive imagination; 
d. Ordinary intelligence. (3) Emotive: a. Holiest 
impulses; b. Purest affection; c. Intense feeling; d. 
Strange reticence. (4) Moral: a. Perfect truth; b. 


Scene 3: 1. 


truth and delicacy 


bo 


[Continued on page 106.] 
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New York Letter 








Geography still lives. 

For New York Letter see page 109. 

Afraid of creating unrest? Who? When? 

Success to the New England Teachers of English, 
who are to organize on February <3. 

Detroit, July 8-12, will be the best point from 
which to take vacation trips in the United States. 

Hon. Charles R. Skinner is to be congratulated 
and the state more upon his unanimous renomination 
and re-election as state superintendent. This is the 
third term, the first third term that any man has 
ever enjoyed in that state. 

The New York legislature will stand by the Davis 
bill of New York, which has been so vigorously attacked 
by some self-assumed good people of New York city. 
The mischief in their eyes was the fact that this Lill 
gave the teachers too high salaries. Apparent!y 
there are not five legislators in the state who would 
vote to lower these salaries. Three cheers for the 
lawmakers of New York. 


IXASPERATING. 








Here is a sample of an editorial clipping that is 
going the rounds with wonderful persistency. It 
has had a large circulation in one form or another:— 

“The editor of the Journal of Education has dis- 
covered that of every 1,000 successful Americans, 
more than half of them were adopted citizens. 
That speaks well for the adopted citizen as a money- 
maker.” 

Now this is what the Journal said in an editorial 
on December 13: “Of 1,000 successful men, 484 were 
born in the country, 627 in foreign lands, and 389 
in cities.” Some one, and no one will ever know 
where it started, read just far enough for this: “Of 
1,000 men, 484 were born in the 
He at assumed that this meant 
“this country” and that the remaining 516 were 
born in some other country, and there will be no way 
to stop its going on, and the editor of the Journal 
of Education will be the “authority” for it. 

Here are two morals drawn from the statement 
that we never made:— 


every successful 


country.” once 





The B Times says: “If you examine far 
enough back into the genealogy of the other half, you 
will see that their progenitors adopted this country 
as a home in preference to the places of their 
nativity.” 

The H—— Gazette says: “And who deserves the 
most credit, the man who was born elsewhere and, 
recognizing the handicap of his surroundings, lifted 
himself out of them and placed himself among the 
advantages of America, or the man who found him- 
self located in the midst of these advantages and 
simply made use of what was at his hand? It would 
do no harm if the American-born who sometimes 
sneer at adopted citizenship would think of these 
things once in a while.” 

There would have been more excuse for the 
blunder if we had not said “127 were born in foreign 
lands.” 





EDUCATIONAL HELL OR HEAVEN. 


A daily quotes a woman teacher who was trans- 
ferred from a school she did not enjoy to another in 
the same city as saying in substance that she had 
been in hell for many years, but is now in heaven. 
[t is immaterial whether or not she made this com- 
parison, and if she did, there is no probability that 
the contrast was justified, but it affords an oppor- 
tunity fer an important contrast of old methods 
with new. 

A member of a school board in an important 
American city went abroad to visit the schools of 
many cities whose superintendents had been recom- 
mended to him, and while he was pleased with the 
spirit of the schools in nearly every city, he came to 
one in which he saw at a glance a freedom, a life, 
a joy among teachers and pupils beyond anything he 
had known before. 

This is the demand of the hour. The teachers 
must have conditions which make their life pleasant. 
The days of the martinet have gone by, and who- 
ever thinks he can transform even the slums by mili- 
‘arism mistakes entirely this age. 

It was in Jamestown, N. Y., that I saw a woman 
whose work was so nearly ideal in spirit that I com- 
mented upon it, and was told this story: The super- 
intendent said to a teacher who was having diffi- 
culty with her discipline, “Go over and spend a day 
with Miss—.” When he saw her again she said: 
“Why did you send me to see that teacher? She has 





no bad boys.” 

There are men and women who lack the courage 
or the faith to believe that the better spirit is pos- 
sible. I see almost every week schools in which it 
is evidently a taste of heaven for pupils and teachers 
to work together, and the character effect is none 
the less positive and permanent because it comes 
sweetly and naturally. 

I have seen schools in which the contrast in the 
spirit justified as extravagant expressions as those 
attributed to this teacher. 


HEIGHT OF ABSURDITY. 


Comptroller Bird Coler of New York appears to 
he in earnest in his éndeavor to secure legislation 
which shall make it a criminal offense for teachers 
to seek to secure an increase in their salaries. Mr. 
Coler has won the admiration of the country by 
some heroie efforts in other directions, but no 
amount of virtue in other lines of endeavor can atone 
for the viciousness of his latest scheme. 

There is, however, one redeeming phase of the 
situation. It is confession from an eminent author- 
itv that teachers have a force and influence which is 
not The Journal has been slow to 
advise teachers to resort to fight for their rights, not 
because they had not a perfect right to do it, but be- 
cause lacked faith in their foree and in their 
lovalty to their leaders; but Mr. Coler disposes of 
To deny them their rights is 
both vicious and absurd. Nowhere are the teachers 
more than one in 400 of the population, and the vot- 
ing teachers are not more than one in fifteen, so 
that one vote in 6,000 of the population is all the 


to be ignored. 


we 


our fear promptly. 


terror they possess politically. 

Whatever of influence one teacher in 400 of the 
population exercises must result from character and 
ability, so that Mr. Coler antagonizes them, not from 


their political force, but because of their intellectual] 
and moral energy. 

Fortunately, Mr. Coler’s opinion is of no value 
whatever, either at the city hall or at the state house, 
so the teachers’ rights are not jeopardized; but this 
does not lessen the absurd spectacle he presents as 
the assailant and would-be-assassin of the intellec- 
tual and moral influence of teachers among men of 


affairs. 


THE HISTORY OF PUBLIC EDUCATION 
IN BOSTON IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY.—UL) 


[Abstract of lecture by George H. Martin in the Old 
South lecture course on February 11.] © 

In 1800 Boston was a town of 25,000 people, a 
political capital and a commercial metropolis. Com- 
merce had brought wealth to many families, and so- 
cial distinctions were marked. Conservatism was 
entrenched in the upper classes, the clergy, the bar, 
the bench, the merchants.” 

The Revolution had brought in its train much 
that was disturbing to conservative instincts. 
Ministers were preaching and praying against the 
“insidious encroachments of innovation.” 

The horrors of the French Revolution had pro- 
duced a distrust and fear of democratic tendencies. 
This was the foundation of the Federalist party, and 
Boston was Federalist. The narrowness of a com- 
mercial aristocracy accounts for much of the early 
school history of Boston. 

In 1789 the legislature had enacted a new schoo! 
law which marks the beginning of the modern era. 
It continued the two classes of schools, but added to 
the old elementary studies arithmetic, grammar, 
spelling, and good behavior. 

Notice that spelling was not required until after 
the Revolution. Superintendent Philbrick once 
said that if the early generations had been obliged 
to learn English spelling they would never have 
cleared the wilderness. 

The Boston schools were reorganized in 1790, with 
one Latin school, three writing schools, and three 
new reading schools. For these schools conditions 
of admission were fixed and a leaving age established. 

A school system is thus set up. Boys might enter 
the Latin school at ten and remain four years. 
‘They must have been previously instructed in Eng- 
lish grammar. Boys might enter the reading schools 
at seven and must leave at fourteen. They must 
previously have received such instruction-as is usual 
in women’s schools. 

This condition forced the children into private 
schouls for their earliest work, and forced out of 
school entirely the children of the poor who could 
not pay the small tuition of the dame schools. 

Fer the first time girls were admitted to the pub- 
lic schools. They were allowed to attend the read- 
ing and writing schools from April 20 to October 20. 
It was nearly forty years before they were given 
equal privileges with the boys. 

The reading and writing schools were organized 
separately and independently, and remained so for 
sixty vears. Each had a master and an usher. Each 
was divided into four classes. Each was composed 
of the same pupils who alternated between them, a 
half day in each. The boys attended the writing 
school in the forenoon for one month, in the after- 
noon the next month. The girls were in the read- 
ing school when the boys were in the other. The 
daily sessions were seven hours long, afterward 
changed to six. At first the schools were in sepa- 
rate buildings, but soon two-room houses were pro- 
vided, each room holding about 300 pupils. There 
were no separate recitation rooms, nor cloak rooms. 
Fach was a great bare room, lighted on three sides, 
without blinds or curtains, without blackboards, 
maps, or pictures. 

The only holidays and vacations were those 1! 
which the public shared,—Fasts, Thanksgiving. 
Fourth of July, Training days, Election and Con 
mencement weeks. School life began with th 
dame schools. Many of these were miserably poor 
“It’s but little they pays e, and but little I learns 
‘em.” All that the best pretended to teach was the 
alphabet, the syllables, and a few easy words. Eac 
child had about twenty minutes of instruction each 








half day. “Forty minutes’ worth of teaching and 
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320 minutes’ worth of sitting still.” Children en- 
tered the reading school at the age of seven. ‘They 
were supposed to learn spelling, accent, and reading. 
English grammar and composition. The masters 
night introduce Morse’s geography and “news- 
papers occasionally.” They were to teach the upper 
classes “epistolary writing and composition.” This 
they never did. One whose whole education was in 
the schools of this period says that he was never re- 
quired to write a sentence or a word of English. 
“For twenty years not a word was written in any 
school.” 

The two lowest classes, taught by the usher, com- 
prised the larger part of the school, and did nothing 
hut read and spell, using the Bible and Webster’s 
spelling book. Each read one verse of the Bible and 
spelled one or two words. The second class com- 
mitted the grammar to memory, going through the 
hook several times. The first class applied their 
learning to parsing. If geography was taught, it 
was only to the first class. At first this was only by 
reading, later catechetically. 

The work of the writing schools, as it had been 
before the Revolution, was writing and arithmetic, 
hut the schools were divided into classes, and the 
work prescribed. Arithmetic was to be begun at 
eleven vears of age. It was to include numeration; 
the four processes; compound numbers; reduction; 
the single rule of three, direct; practice, including 
tare and tret; interest, fellowship, and exchange; 
vulgar and decimal fractions. For children be- 
tween seven and eleven, comprising about two-thirds 
of the school, only writing was prescribed. They 
wrote one page of a copy book a day. It took sev- 
eral years to discover that this was a scanty stent 
for three hours a day for four years. So on the 
covers of the writing books were printed tables and 
rules in arithmetic, and these were memorized before 
the ciphering age. It is not surprising that for 
many years these lower classes were reported to be 
characterized by idleness, listlessness, and disorder. 

The older scholars wrote about one hour and 
ciphered two. The complaint, now so familiar, 
of “too many studies” was heard first in 1792, when 

a petition came from parents asking that their boys 
might be excused from the reading school and give 
all their time to arithmetic. The request was refused. 

The work throughout was pure memorizing of the 
narrowest kind. A writer says, “I do not remember 
that my attention was ever called to the considera- 
tion of any object great or small in the great world 
into which I had been born, or in the little world by 
which I was surrounded.” 

The work in the Latin school was of the same 
character. The first year was devoted to commit- 
ting to memory the Latin grammar. One says, “I 
can repeat passages from the Latin grammar which 
[ learned fifty years ago, and which I have never had 
occasion to use from that day to this.” 

Another speaks of “month after month, forenoons 
and afternoons, of dréary monotony.” 

To this work, thought now by many people to 
have been a valuable preparation for the work of 
life, and to have been the prolific root from which all 
sterling virtues grew, children were held by sheer 
force. : 

The mistress of the infant school wielded a rod 
long enough to reach all the children without her 
rising. The school dame was a “Madonna of the 
Chair.” 

Of the discipline of the reading and writing 
schools more will be said in another lecture. Of the 
Latin school the most considerate testimony con- 
cerning the best master is “Good Master Gould 
flogged us in a noble way.” 

The severest words concerning the worst masters 
are, “One of them was a wholesale dealer in tor- 
tuous leather and torturing blows, whose image is 
that of a stalwart man of six feet in his stockings, 
with the sweet poet of Mantua in his left hand, 
and a twisted thong in the other, striding across the 
floor of the school to give some luckless blunderer 
over back or shoulder-blade sundry savage wales 
from the fearful sweep of his tremendous right 
arm.” * ' 

The sternness of school discipline at the beginning 
vf the century provoked little or no remonstrance 
from children or parents, because society had become 


hardened by the familiar sight of cruel punishment 
publicly inflicted. From the windows of a school- 
house in 1771 the whipping post wus in plain sight. 
The children saw women brought thither in an iron 
cage, stripped to the waist and whipped, their 
screams only partly drowned by the jeers of the 
crowd. A little further away were the pillory and 
the stocks. In these they saw culprits confined 
while the pitiless mob pelted them with rotten eggs 
and garbage of every kind: 

Whipping in school seemed only a milder form of 
the administration of public justice. When we hear 
people speak of the good old-fashioned New Eng- 
land education, we must remember that the work 
and the rod went together. One was an indispen- 
sable adjunct of the other. To such work children 
could only be driven, and the rod could only secure 
such work. 

With the new organization of 1790, the school 
committee came into existence. Twelve persons an- 
nually elected, together with the selectmen, formed 
the committee to whose hands was entrusted the 
management of the schools. They chose the 
teachers, prescribed the studies and books, and regu- 
lated all the school affairs. Sub-committees made 
frequent examinations, and the whole body, with 
other prominent citizens especially invited, con- 
ducted one grand annual examination, which served 
as a popular entertainment. The date was fixed, 
and the teachers notified. The writing schools were 
allowed to present show pieces because “beneficial to 
the .pirit of emulation.” The reading masters were 
asked to confer together as to the pieces to be read, 
so that the visitors might not be bored by hearing 
the same pieces at all the schools. 

Girls were forbidden to read dialogues, probably 
because dialogues suggested the stage, and the 
theatre was not yet fully domesticated. 

After the show was over the committee and guests 
dined together in Fanueil hall at the town’s expense. 

These examinations were a recognition of the 
public character of the school and an expression of 
publie interest. They were an incentive to teachers 
and scholars, but they fastened on the schools a nar- 
row and mechanical notion of education, and set up 
false standards, which succeeding generations have 
not wholly outgrown. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 











The long funeral pageant, which began at Cowes 
on Friday, February 1, was continued through the 
streets of London and Windsor on Saturday, and 
ended on Monday at the mausoleum at Frogmore, 
where the body of the good queen was interred by 
the side of the remains of the Prince Consort, was 
unmarred by any untoward incident, and was at- 
tended at every stage by unmistakable tokens of the 
grief of a great people. But it is undoubtedly with 
a certain sense of relief that the English turn 
themselves to the future. Something of the shop- 
keeping instinet with which the critics of England 
have accused her people manifests itself in the 
eagerness with which the shortened period of mourn- 
ing is received. ‘There is unconcealed satisfaction, 
also, over the anticipation that the court of King 
Edward VII. will be far gayer and less straight- 
laced than that of Victoria. That means more en- 
tertainments and festivities; evening functions in- 
stead of dreary afternoon affairs; and a general 
quickening of social life, which is good for trade. 
The theatres have promptly reopened, and life goes 
on at a quicker pace. So the old order changeth, 
but how far the change will go it would be futile to 
predict. 

* oe ok 

The marriage of young Queen Wilhelmina of the 
ancient kingdom of The Netherlands to Duke Henry 
of Mecklenburg-Schwerin, on Thursday, marked the 
culmination of a royal romance which the world has 
watched with interest. Not much is known of the 
bridegroom, who seems to be of the ordinary stolid 
type of German princelings, and there have been 
signs that the loyal Hollanders, who love their young 
queen, would have been glad if she had made a dif- 
ferent selection. But no hint of disapproval in any 
quarter marred the marriage festivities, which were 
of so brilliant and pervasive a character as to make 
The Hague gay and beautiful,through all its limits. 


It is a singular coincidence that Wilhelmina, whose 
accession ‘to the throne at the age of eighteen, and 
whose making of a love match so inevitably recall 
the young Victoria, should celebrate her wedding 
day when the bells had hardly ceased tolling for the 
English queen. She has an amiable, though resolute 
character, and strong good sense, and is likely to be- 
come as endeared to the Dutch as Victoria to the 
English. 
7 * * 

Secretary Long’s letter to Senator Morgan regard- 
ing the failure of congress to recognize in. any way 
the gallantry of the officers and men who destroyed 
the Spanish fleet off Santiago aroused something of 
a storm in the senate, some of the senators profess- 
ing to see in it an indecorous attempt on the part 
of the executive to influence the action of congress. 
But the letter will do good if, by directing public 
attention to this inexeusable neglect, it forces con- 
gress to do something. It is no secret that the in- 
action of congress is due to the old controversy 
whether Admiral Sampson or Admiral Schley is de- 
serving of more praise. This controversy is one for 
which congress is responsible; there is no difference 
of opinion in the navy. But, whatever may be 
thought of it, there is glory enough for all; and it 
is shameful that all the officers and men in the fleet 
should be deprived of rewards and promotions, and 
even actually lose ground by having others “jumped” 
over them, solely because of this senseless and undig- 
nified squabble. 

* * * 

The observance of “Marshall day,” February 4, 
was general and impressive, in congress, in the state 
legislatures, and at various assemblies of bench and 
bar throughout the country. The one hundredth 
anniversary of the induction into office of John 
Marshall as Chief Justice of the supreme court of 
the United States was a fitting occasion to com- 
memorate; for Marshall was something more than a 
great jurist. He was a tactful statesman as well. 
He came into office at a time when party feeling ran 
high, and when the court over which he presided 
was itself the object of the most bitter attacks; and 
he conducted himself in such a way as fully to vin- 
dicate the authority and independence of the judi- 
ciary as a co-ordinate branch of the government. 
That the supreme court holds the place which it 
does among American institutions and in the regard 
of the American people is due as much to Marshall 
as to any man. 

ao * x 

At the time of writing, ngland has given no offi- 
cial intimation of her intentions regarding the sen- 
ate amendments to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 
There has been a significant abatement of the acri- 
mony with which the English journals discussed the 
matter, at the first; and the heartiness of American 
sympathy with England which has found expression 
since the Queen’s death has done much to relieve 
the unpleasant impression created by mischief- 
making correspondents, who have represented the 
senate’s amendments as prompted by hostility toward 
England. It is perhaps not generally understood 
that the time within which England can act, under 
existing conditions, is limited to the fifth of March. 
That is the date to which the supplementary amend- 
ments extending the time for exchange of ratifica- 
tions carried it, and if England were simply to ignore 
the whole matter altogether until after that date, 
that would end it. 

ES * * 

The announcement of the British war office that 
it is about to sent out thirty thousand additional 
troops to South Africa is sufficient evidence of the 
gravity of the situation; for England already has two 
hundred thousand troops in the field. So strict a 
censorship is maintained that very little is known of 
the exact military situation. It is plain that the 
invading Boer commandoes in Cape Colony have met 
no serious disaster, or we should have heard of it. 
According to one report, a detachment of the Boers 
has penetrated to the west coast, in apparent expec- 
tation of assistance by sea. General Dewet has 
again doubled on his tracks; and a Boer commando 
from the Transvaal is raiding Portuguese territory 
and apparently meditates a descent upon Lourenzo 
Marquez. 
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Filial devotion; ¢. Faulty pride; d. Resolute pur- 
pose; e. Soul beauty; f. Calm fortitude. 

Foundation principles of action: (1) Love of 
truth; (2) Sense of duty. 

Development of character: ‘Cordelia is infected 
with a vice of soul which taints her whole being, 
until it is purged thence by the sorrow with which it 
floods her loving heart.’’—White. 

5. Character determined by comparison: (1) Antigone 
of Sophocles (Mrs. Jameson); (2) Cinderella 
(White); (1) Imogen (Mrs. Jameson); (2) Marina 
(Gervinus); (3) Desdemona (Ibic). 

6. General idea of character. 

(1) “One of the tenderest of Shakespeare’s creations, 
hard to be understood, yet simple and clear to those who 
feel rightly.”—Gervinus. 

(2) “Cordelia, unmingled tenderness and strength, a 
pure, redeeming ardor.’”—Dowden. 

(3) “An angel of truth and purity amid the raging 
strife of a sinful and blood-stained world.”—Furnivall. 

(4) “Cordelia in herself as a human being, governed by 
the holiest and purest impulses and motives, the most re- 
fined from all dross of selfishness and passion, ap- 
proaches near to perfection.’”—Mrs. Jameson. 

(5) “Cordelia is faultless; conceived in the highest 
heroic type of humanity.”—Ruskin. 

(6) “Cordelia, with all her gentle loveliness and charm, 
the influence of which pervades the play as the perfume 
of a hidden lily of the valley pervades the surrounding 
air, had one great fault which is the spring of all the 
woes of this most woeful of all tragedies.”—White. 


os 





GEOGRAPHICAL REVIEWS. 


A CARD CATALOGUE OF MAGAZINE ARTICLES ON 
GEOGRAPHICAL TOPICS. 


Holland P. L. 
Galena, Ill. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, Nos. 8 and 
9, pp. 8-10. St. Paul, Minn., August and September, 
1900. 


A nicely-illustrated article treating of the history, de- 
velopment, and industries of the city of Galena. 

General settlement (history) and description (8). 
General U. S. Grant (8). Public buildings (9). Indus- 
tries (lead mining) (10). 

Illinois. Cities. Lead mining. - 

Burns, Elizabeth A. 
Chisago Lakes, Minn. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, 
No. 10, pp. 5-7. St. Paul, Minn., October, 1900. 

A brief article descriptive of the lake region of Min- 
nesota. 

As summer resorts (5). 
ments (7). 

Minnesota. Lakes of the Northwest. 

Little Falls, Minn. Northwest Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 
10, pp. 10-12. St. Paul, Minn., October, 1900. 

An illustrated article descriptive of the town of Little 

Falls, Minn. 

Location on the Mississippi river, phenomenal growth, 
facilities for manufacturing (10). Lumber and grain in- 
dustries (10, 11, 12). Falls in the Mississippi river 
affording water-power (11). Public buildings (10-11). 

Minnesota. Cities. 

Two Grand Counties in Northern Minnesota. 
west Magazine, Vol. 18, No. 10, pp. 18-23. 
Minn., October, 1900. 

An illustrated article descriptive of the development 

and possibilities of Aitkin and Itasca counties, Minn. 

Pokegama Falls (water-power) (18). Experiment sta- 
tions of United States department of agriculture (19). 
Industries—-farming, soil, pasturage, grazing (21-23). 

Minnesota. Agriculture. Aitkin. Itasca. Grazing. 
Fitzpatrick, F. W. 

Centennial of the Nation’s Capital. Cosmopolitan, Vol. 

30, Ne. 2, pp. 109-120. Irvington, N. Y., December, 


Indians (6). White settle- 


North- 
St. Paul, 


1900. 

This article gives a brief history of the city of Wash- 
ington, and the illustrations show many of the public 
buildings. 

Pages 109 and 110, plans for the city and removal of 
archives, etc., from Philadelphia; pages 112 and 113, 


partial destruction in 1814, subsequent growth, and pres- 
ent plans for improvement; pages 114 and 115, public 
buildings and streets; pages 117 and 118, parks, cosmo- 
politan aspect; pages 119 and 120, population, transient 
and otherwise. 

Washington (city), D.C. United States (capital of). 

Hunter, Dulany. 

Thebes: Her Ruins and Her Memories. 
Vol. 30, No. 1, pp. 3-16. 
1900. 

A well-illustrated article, giving a good idea of the 

ruins of ancient Egyptian temples and their character. 

Pages 3 and 4, Karnak, the grandest ruin, and its sur- 

roundings; page 6, sunrise from Karnak; pages 7-11, a 


Cosmopolitan, 
Irvington, N. Y., November, 


resume of the “procession of rulers” as seen in “the en- 
chanted realm of the imagination”; pages 11-16, the 


“Valley of the Kings’ and its tombs. 
Karnak. Luxor. Egypt. Egyptian temples. 


Reid, William Jameson. 
Among the Farthest People. Cosmopolitan, Vol. 28, 
No. 4, pp. 443-53. Irvington, N. Y., February, 1900. 

An account of a journey through the almost unknown 
region of Eastern Thibet in Central Asia. Interesting as 
concerning a country and people about whom little is 
known, , 

Pages 443 and 444, fitting out of expedition and the 
start; pages 445 and 446, character of land during first 
days of travel, first meeting with Sifan Thibetans and the 
character of their land; pages 447-453, the Sifans, their 
customs, ceremonials, religion, and myths. 

Thibet. Asia, Central. Mohgols. 


Bennett, John E. 

The World’s Largest Truck-Gardens. Cosmopolitan, 
Vol. 28, No. 4, pp. 495-500. Irvington, N. Y., March, 
1900. 

An illustrated short article on the vegetable and flower 

gardeus of California. Interesting from the industrial 
side of geography. ” 


California. Industries. Gardening. 


Dunlap, Orrin E. 
Niagara in Winter. Cosmopolitan, Vol. 28, No. 6, pp. 
593-604. Irvington, N. Y., April, 1900. 

An illustrated article showing some of the wonderful 
ice formations, and dealing chiefly with the formation of 
ice bridges. 

Pages 593-595, formation of ice bridge; pages 596-599, 
crossing and exploration of ice-bridges, and the changes 
likely to take place: pages 600-604, principal ice-bridges 
formed and experiences with them. 

Ice-bridges. 


Harvey, Alexander. 
Some Types of Egyptian Women. Cosmopolitan, Vol. 
28, No. 3. Irvington, N. Y., January, 1900. 
Interesting chiefly as showing costumes and occupa- 
tions of Egyptian women. 
Egypt. 





CHICAGO INDORSES P1E. 





The Chicago board took advantage recently of an inci- 
dent to express its approval of pie as an article of diet. 
A petition was presented from the pupils and teachers of 
the Englewood schoo] to increase the lunch hour from 
twenty-five to forty-five minutes, the plea being made 
that cold pie and confectionery were proving detrimental 
to the health of pupils. The passage of the resolution 
was moved. 

“Before we go any further,” said Trustee Dawes, “I 
want to make sure-that our action will have no reflection 
on pie.” 

“IT am in favor of pie,” said President Harris, “and it 
should be stated that the passage of this resolution will 
in no way express our disapproval of that article of diet.” 

The pupils were granted the additional lunch time. 

A pious board, truly! 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 

CHESS STRATEGICS. Illustrated by Franklin K. 
Young. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 283 pp. Price, 
$2.50. 

Franklin K. Young is an admirable illustrator, as well 
as an able exponent, of the practical application of the 
value of studying the royal game of chess. The princi- 
ples of successful warfare, which are the fundamental 
principles of chess, and which are not less the elementary 
principles of successful life in every sphere of activity, 
have been carefully and elaborately developed by Mr. 
Young. In his “Chess Strategics Series” he first pre- 
pared for his campaign by a book on the “Minor Tac- 
tics,’ in which he set forth, for the beginner and for 
many an clder unreasoning practitioner of the game, the 
fundamentals of the game, combining a solid ground- 
work with certain original and independent points of 
view, giving an outlook toward the ultimate possibilities 
of his theory. Then he developed these elementary 
principles into the “Major Tactics,” and so led his stu- 
dents gradually to an appreciation of the possibilities of 
the “Grand Tactics,’ which formed the subject of his 
third volume. Having brought most of those who have 
followed his carefully-developed arguments and illustra- 
tions to a point where they realize the reasonableness of 
his positions, he now brings his studies to a climax by 
showing the elemental identity of the principles which 
win chess matches and those which win campaigns in 
warfare. . 

Mr. Young’s studies are not addressed to the tyro nor 
the dilettante. He has applied arduous mental processes 
in the development of his ideas, and the same strenuous 
persistence in following his reasoning to the logical cul- 
mination is required to understand what he is driving 
at. But, as usual, the end justifies the means necessary 
to attain thereto. No one who cares for intellectual 
power, no one who desires the supreme satisfaction of 
mastering an absolutely new conception and a brilliant 
application of logical reasoning will regret the hours 
spent in discovering the purport of Mr. Young’s volumes 
on chess. 

ADVANCED GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION. By E. 
Oram Lyte, A. M., Ph.D. New York, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago: American Book Company. 368 pp. 

This is a remarkably complete text-book on English 
grammar. It has been my theory for a long time that a 
school grammar ought to contain vastly more than is to 
be memorized, that it should contain all that he needs to 
consult about, and should be taught how to use it, that it 
be made a companion piece to the dictionary, and kept 
always at hand for reference. From this standpoint Dr. 
Lyte’s ‘“‘Advanced Grammar” is a genuine success. It is 
by far the most comprehensive aid to the study and ap- 
plication of grammar to be found for the money; indeed, 
I know but one book that approaches it, and that is ex- 
pensive. 

As a text-book, pure and simple, it will be invaluable 
under the guidance of a discriminating teacher in the 
upper grammar grade before the pupil -has any serious 
thought of writing. After this no text-book in grammar 
should be studied for recitation. All a child’s study of 
technical grammar should be done before he forms any 
habits of writing with a purpose or from inspiration. 

Surely the pupil should finish parsing and writing by 
rule when he leaves the grammar school. If the gram- 
mar is still drilled into him, he becomes self-conscious in 
his writing, and loses the thought in his effort to comply 
with the rules of expression. Composition becomes a 
mechanical matter, and subjects are set as a stint, the 
worst part of the daily grind. All this is precisely what 
we must avoid if we would have the pupils learn to write 
easily and naturally. The teacher may well be chary 
of criticising harshly and hunting for errors in the first 
writings. We very much doubt if such a method secures 
even correctness in the best way, while it sacrifices all 
spontaneity. 








IIPORTANT NEW BOOKS 





THE BIRD BOOK 


A Natural History of Birds, suited to the Higher Grades. 


By Fannie Harpy Eckstorm. 


This book is an account, suited: to children’s comprehension, of the development of birds to meet the 
varied conditions of bird life — their structural modifications, their color variations, their changed and chang- 
ing habits. It is based on an abundance of.fresh and authentic material, treated systematically, and providing 


definite training in induction and deduction from observed facts. 


The lives of nearly one hundred birds 


receive particular study, and they are birds that are well known, abundant, easily observed, and resident in 


nearly all parts of the country. 
Price, 60 cents. 


STRANGE 


There are fifty-eight excellent illustrations from nature. 


Cloth. 301 pages. 


PEOPLES 


By Freperick Starr, Professor of Anthropulogy, University 
of Chicago, and Author of “ American Indians.” 


No. I. in the Ethno-Geographic Reader Series. 


This book presents a series of sketches of the various 


natives of the world, which will render the study of geography more interesting and will give children a broader 


and deeper sympathy with other races and peoples. 
prove attractive to the children. 
Cloth. 50 illustrations. 


184 pages. Price, 4o cents. 


The book is written in a crisp, concise manner that will 
The illustrations, many of them original, are authentic and instructive. 


LEAVES AND FLOWERS 


By Mary A. SPEAR. 
This is intended as a reading book for Second and Third Grade pupils, or may be used as a text-book in 


Elementary Botany. 
principal parts of the plant and its technical terms. 


D. C. HEATH & COPMPANY, Publishers 


BosTow NEW .YoRK 


Its aim is to lead children to observe ordinary plant life, and to become familiar with the 
Boards. 


Tilustrated. 103 pages. Price, 25 cents. 
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SCRIBNER 


TEX'T-BooKs | 








Redway’s Elementary Physical Geography 





383 pages. 
with Questions and Exercises. 


UTATION — BEST Maps 


GEOGRAPHY. 


+] Davidson’s ‘History of Education 





300 pages. With Bibliography. 








Maps, Diagrams, and Charts, 
$1.25, mez. 


Distinguished by ELEMENTARY CHARACTER — 
PRACTICAL USEFULNESS — AUTHOR’S REpP- 
IN ANY PHYSICAL 


$1.00, mez. 


. Distinguished by DirFICULTY OF THE AUTHOR’S 
TASK, AND YET HIS GREATEST Success — UNv- 
SUAL SCHOLARSHIP COMBINED WITH JUDGMENT 
_._Most REMARKABLE TRIBUTE FROM CRITICS 
as Thomas Davidson's Last and Best Work. 


Thatcher and Schwill’s General History of Europe 





foo pages. Maps. Genealogical Table and Index. $1.50, meZ. 


Distinguished by PERtop CovereD, 300 to 1900 
A. D.— ConrorMiIty TO RECOMMENDATIONS OF 
Best TEACHERS—Treatment of Essential Facts. 
Outgrowth from Previous Successful Books. 











|} New York CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


The Scribner Series of School Reading 


12 volumes published. 60 cents, me/, each. 


Distinguished by Best CONTEMPORARY AMER- 
ICAN AUTHORS — HowELts, SETON-THOMPSON, 
STOCKTON, CABLE, EGGLEsTon, Etc. — BeEInG |, 
MOST ARTISTIC READERS EVER PUBLISHED FOR 
ScHooL Use — Excellent Reading -—— Departure || 
from Bad Traditions. 


Chicago |! 
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SCIENTIFIC MEMOIRS: The Wave Theory of Light; 
The Discovery of Induced Electric Currents. Vols. LI. 
New York: The American Book Company. 
rhe above titles are two new additions to the Scientific 
Memoirs Series. “The Wave Theory” is translated by 
Professor Henry Crew of Northwestern University from 
the memoirs of Huygens, Young, and Fresnel; “The In- 
duction of Electric Currents’ are memoirs by Joseph 
Henry (Vol. I.) and Michael Faraday (Vol. 2), edited by 
Dr. J. S. Ames. This series brings within reach of the 
student the material for the “laboratory method” in a 
condensed and very practical manner. They save an im- 
mense amount of working time, and also give one in 
ready English a digest of much foreign magazine litera- 
ture, which he would otherwise have difficulty in secur- 


ing. 


and J! 


IPHIGENIE AUF TAURIS, EIN SCHAUSPIEL VON 
JOHANN WOLFGANG VON GOETHE. Edited, with 
Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by Karl Breul, 
Litt.D., Ph.D. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
254 pp. Price, 90 cents. 

This volume is prepared for the use of those students 
who have already mastered the ordinary points of Ger- 
man grammar, and have done considerable reading in 
prose and poetry of that language. The editor has care- 
fully explained linguistic difficulties of the play, but has 
not given help where he felt sure the structure and mean- 
ing could be determined by a little thought on the part 
of the pupil. Classical allusions are explained, parallel 
texts by other editors are constantly referred to, and 
Goethe’s manner of working is explained in well-chosen 

‘amples in appendix I. The most important books, 
amphlets, ete., dealing with the drama of Goethe are 

numerated in appendix V. A scholarly introduction 
elucidates the general relation of Goethe’s manner to 
that of Euripides, Sophocles, and others, also the sources 

f his style and metre, and a critical discussion of the 
play. © See's _ 

THE TEACHING OF MATHEMATICS IN THE 
HIGHER SCHOOLS OF PRUSSIA. By Dr. J. W. A. 
Young of the University of Chicago. New York: 
Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 141 pp. Price, 80 
cents. 
it is unusual to find a special work of this kind with a 

low price. It is a book that every teacher of mathe- 

maties should read carefully, which makes the low price 
mportant. No one, so far as I know, has made so sys- 

‘ematic, thorough, and intelligent a study of the Prussian 

‘caching of mathematics as has Dr. Young. He seems to 
ive been able to do this without being professionally 
poiled,—a rare feat in this age. 

The fact that the teaching of mathematics in the 

nited States wins no laurels in the comparison is 

\miliating, but important. In no other subject is it 

ossible to make so definite and conclusive an inquiry. 

Ve give seventy-two per cent. more time to mathematics 

rom the years of nine to seventeen, inclusive, than do 


the schools of Prussia. Out of these nine years, the 
Prussians give 1.2 years to mathematics, while we give 
2.1 years, a difference of nine-tenths of a year, or one- 
tenth of the total time in nine years. 

While Dr. Young deprecates this disparity, which is 
certainly little short of appalling, he does not think we 
should adopt the Prussian system or methods, but that 
we should study it carefully and see what modifications 
can be made, that our results may more nearly approach 
theirs in the same time. He pitts the case keenly when 
he says that education is more a problem of humanity 
than of nationality. 

In Prussia the elementary and high schools do not 
divide on our lines. They are distinct from the first; 
the elementary school is for the bringing up of children, 
the high school is for purposes of education and culture. 
This is a distinction impossible in America. In Prussia 
only the high school classes take mathematics to any ex- 
tent. A graduate of a higher school is admitted to occu- 
pations closed to all others, and he loses caste if he 
enters any of another large group of occupations. There 
are three classes of German higher schools: the Gymna- 
sium, with both Greek and Latin; the Realgymnasium, 
with Latin and no Greek; the Oberrealschule, with 
neither. 

In the Gymnasium there are four hours of mathe- 
matics in seven of the nine years and three in two; in 
the Realgymnasium five hours in six of the nine years 
and four in the other three; in the Oberrealschule five in 
eight of the nine years and six in the other year. Of 
course the great value of the book is in the description 
of methods, of which no adequate view can be here 
given. The book is really quite remarkable in the ex- 
tended and varied treatment which it gives to Prussian 
schools. 





A COURSE IN WATER COLOR. The Prang Educa- 
tional Company. 112 pp. Price, postpaid, 75 cents. 
The latest thing in art education brought out by the 

Prangs is a handsome volume outlining a course in water 

color for schools, covering the first eight years’ work. 

The book aims to give specific suggestions regarding the 

teaching of color in the schools, with special emphasis 

on the development of a love of harmonious color com- 
binations and their practical application. The introduc- 
tery chapter gives directions for the care and use of 
materials, making colors, washes, color study, methods 
of work, ete. All these points will be practically helpful 
to the teacher. Three lessons a month are planned, each 
lesson carefully outlined and with definite directions. 

The book has evidently been skillfully prepared to meet 

the need of the grade teacher who often finds ‘the color 

lesson the most difficult to manage successfully. The 
text is beautifully printed in two colors, with nine full- 
page plates in color and many smaller illustrations. 





Ainsworth & Co. have issued two more volumes in 
their practical Lakeside Series of English Readings for 


High Schools. One is miscellaneous, including Lincoln’s 
“Gettysburg’s Speech,” Hawthorne’s “The Great Car- 
buncle,’” Webster’s “Bunker Hill Oration,’ Goldsmith’s 
“Deserted Village,’ Tennyson’s “Enoch Arden.” These 
selections are edited by Rose Mary Karana of the Medill 
high school, Chicago. Each selection is prefaced by a 
biographical sketch of its author and a practical outline 
for study. The other is “The Merchant of Venice.” The 
introduction has a brief biographical sketch of Shakes- 
peare, and a brief, but excellent, little essay on “The 
Elizabethan Period.”’ There are footnotes, and at the 
end an outline for study. 


D. C. Heath publishes -a set of “Stereoscopic Views of 
Solid Geometry Figures,” with references to Wells’ ‘‘Es- 
sentials of Solid Geometry.’’ There are about 100 views 
in the set, and they are a very helpful companion to the 
well-known work on geometry. 

In Heath’s Modern Language Series are Mairet’s “La 
Tache du Petit Pierre’ and ‘“Huits Contes Choises,”’ 
from Maupassant. 

“La Tache du Petit Pierre’ is one of the most graceful 
little tales ever written in French. It received an award 
at the French Academy. The story is edited for Heath 
& Co. by Professor O. B. Super of Dickinson Coliege, 
with a few idiomatic notes, a vocabulary, and exercises 
for translation into French. These exercises for trans- 
lation hack from English into the French of the author 
(or something approaching it) are an excellent feature. 
They train the pupil directly into the true French ex- 
pression. The selections from Maupassant are made by 
Miss Elizabeth M. White, teacher of French in the Eng- 
lish high school at Worcester. 

The eight “Contes’’ are ‘La Panne,” “Le Bonheur,” 
“Le Bapteme,” “La Ficelle,” “Deux Amis,” ‘‘“Madem- 
oiselle Perle,” “Mon Oncle Jules,” and “En Voyage.” 
Short stories like these are admirable for sight reading. 
They are long enough to hold the interest through the 
recitation hour, and in this way do so much more than 
a section from a longer story. They are not too long to 
make a complete lesson from a single “Conte.” Mau- 
passant’s beautiful French needs no recommendation as 
desirable for young people studying French in school. 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


**Encyclopedia Buiblica’”—Vol. Ul. New York: The Macmillan 
Companr, 

‘The Bird Book.” By F, H. Eckstorm. Price, 60 cents. Boston: 
D.C. Heath & Ca, 

**Syutax of Classical Greek.” First Part. By B. L. Gildersleeve 
and C. W. E. Miller Price, $150. New York: American Book Com- 
panv. 

“Songs of School and Flag.” By F. R. Rix. Price, 75 cents. New 
York : Richardson, Smith, & Co, 

** New Methods in Education’ By J. Liberty Tadd. Price, $2.00. 
Springfield, Mass.: Orange .Judd Company. 

** With Christ at Sea." By F.T. Bullen. Price, $1.50. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes Company. 

‘* Manual of Elementary Physics,” for High Schools. By J. Hort- 
vet. Minneapolis: H. N. Wilson. 

‘‘A Survey of English History.” By Mary Tremain. Price, 10 
cents. Chicago: Ainsworth & Co. 
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A Tonic and Nerve Food 








HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate. 


When exhausted, depressed, 
or weary from worry, insomnia 
or overwork of mind or body, 
take half a teaspoon of Hors- 
ford’s Acid Phosphate in half 
a glass of water. 

It nourishes, strengthens and 


imparts new life and vigor by 
supplying the needed nerve food. 


Sold by Druggists in original packages only. 

















EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted under 
this heading are solicited from school author- 
ities in every state in the Union. To be available, 
these contributions should be short and compre- 
hensive. Copy should be received by the editor not 
later than Friday preceding date of issue. 





MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


February 15: Massachusetts Superintend- 
ents’ Association, Lorimer hall, Boston. 

February 16: Massachusetts Art Teach- 
ers’ Association, Boston. 

February 26-28: Department of Superin- 
tendence, N. E. A., Chicago. 

April 4-6: Northern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Anderson. 

April 18-20: Physical 
York City. 

April 23-24-25: Western Drawing Teach- 
ers’ Association, Rock Island, Iil. 

June 27-29: Eastern Manual Training Teaeh- 
ers’ Association, Buffalo. 

July 1-2-3: New York State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Buffalo. 

July 2-3-4: Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation, Philadelphia. 

July 5-9: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Saratoga, N. Y. 

July 8-12: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Detroit. 


Education, New 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 
MAINE. 


PORTLAND. A meeting of the trus- 
tees of Colby College was held February 7 
to consider the financial condition of the 
college and the choice of successor to 
President Butler, resigned. The chair- 
man will appoint a committee to consider 
the matter of a successor, and report in 
June at the annual meeting.—-By a vote 
of the teachers and pupils of the grammar 
school at Town House corner, South Port- 
land Heights, it has been decided to name 
the school the “Kaler school,” in honor of 
Superintendent of Schools J. Otis Kaler, 
through whose efforts the building was 
recently enlarged and improved. Several 
other schools in the city have been given 
names as follows: Upper Pleasantdale, 
“Reynolds school’; Knightville gram- 
in honor of Dr. 


mar, “‘Rogers school,” 
Rogers, a former member of the school 
board; and the Pleasant-street school wil] 


be called the “Henley school.” 
CASTINE. Charles F. Emerson of 
Dixon, Ill., president of the C. F. Emer- 
son Lumber Company, died February 7 
aged seventy-three years. He bequeathes 
$100,000 to the town of Castine for a li- 
brary, and $15,000 to Dixon lodge of Odd 
Fellows for the erection of a hal}. 
WESTBROOK. The annual meeting of 
the Cumberland County Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation was held February 1. The pro- 
gramme was as follows: Morning session 
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—“The Public School Teacher as a Factor 
in Civilization,’ Rev. William Cashmore. 
Gorham. High school section: “Study of 
History,” Rev. Eliot B. Barber, West- 
brook; ‘Elective System,’’ Principal W. 
M. Marvin of the Deering high school. 
Grammar section: “What Should be 
Taught in Arithmetic,” W. J. Corthell, 
Gorham normal school, A. E. Chase, 
Portland high school, W. W. Andrews, 
Butler high school, Portland. Primary 
section: “Nature Study,’”’ James Otis 
Kaler, superintendent of schools of South 
Portland; “Picture Study,” Miss M. 
Elizabeth Griggs, Westbrook. Afternoon 
—Election of officers and other business. 
High school section: “The Value of Chem- 
istry in the High School Course.” Ralph 
H. Parker, high schoo], South Portland; 
“The Equipment of the High School,” 
Principal Albro E. Chase, Portland high 
school. Grammar and primary sections: 
“Composition Writing in Grades 6-7-8-9,” 
Miss J. Annie Bense, Matthews school, 
Boston; address, ‘““Markham’s Poems and 
Millet’s Paintings” (illustrated), Hon. W. 
W. Stetson; music; address, “Is teaching 
a desirable vocation?” G. A. Aldrich, 
superintendent of schools, Brookline, 
Mass. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


SUNCOOK. The trustees of Pembroke 
Academy have voted to purchase the 
building lot of the Solomon Whitehouse 
estate, and on it put up new buildings to 
replace those burned last June. The new 
location is about half a mile north of the 
old one. The school is the oldest in the 
state, having been opened in 1819, and 
continued since that year. Dr. Orlando 
B. Douglass was chosen trustee, in place 
of Addison N. Osgood, deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. A feature of the monthly 
meeting of the Boston Schoolmasters’ As- 
sociation February 5 was the presentation 
of a desk to James A. Page, head master 
of the Dwight school. Mr. Page is the 
oldest teacher in length of service of the 
Boston schoolmasters, and for the past 
fifty years has been master over the school 
of which he now has charge. For over a 
quarter of a century he has been the sec- 
retary of the Schoolmasters’ Club, a re- 
election to which office he declined last 
evening. After the presentation of the 
desk, Fred O. Ellis of the Norcross school, 
who presided, introduced Professor 
Richard W. Cone, who gave an address on 
voice culture, closing with a reading from 
Shakespeare and other authors. Thirty- 
five members of the association were 
present. The New England Graduates’ 
Society of McGill University of Montrea) 
held its second annual dinner at the Ex- 
change Club February 6. President Ar- 
thur E. Childs of this city presided. The 
speakers and the toasts were: Dr. George 
A. Fagan, North Adams, “The President 
of the United States’; Professor Robert 
McDougall of Cambridge, “The King’’: 
William Peterson, vice-chancellor and 
principal of the university, ““McGill Uni- 
versity’; Professor Ashley of Harvard, 
“American Science’; Professor Arthur G. 
Webster of Clark University, Worcester, 
“Pure Science’; Henry T. Bovey, dean of 
the faculty of applied science at McGill, 
“Applied Science’; Rev. Robert W. Wal- 
lace, “Faculty of Arts’; Ambrose Choquet 
of Providence, “‘Faculty of Law’’; Dr. T. 
G. MeGannon, Lowell, “Faculty of Medi- 
cine”; Dr. John M. Parker, ‘“‘Faculty of 
Comparative Medicine and Veterinary Sci- 
ence.” The thirty-third annual meet- 
ing of the Bowdoin Alumni Association 
was held February 6 ,at the Copley-square 
hotel, with about seventy- -five in attend- 
ance. The guests of the association were 
Professor Edward S. Morse of Salem, for- 
merly connected with Bowdoin’s medical 
school; Professor H. L. Chapman of the 
department of English literature in Bow- 
doin; Dr. F. H. Gerrish of Portland, con- 
nected with the medical school and presi- 
dent of the Portland Association of Bow- 
doin Alumni. Letters of regret were read 
from ex-Speaker Thomas B. Reed, Chief 
Justice Melville W. Fuller of the United 
States supreme court, and William P. 
Frye, president pro tem. of the United 
States senate, each of whom is a Bowdoin 
alumnus.——Saturday, February 23, at 10 
a. m., there will be a meeting of teachers 
of English in New England schools and 
colleges at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Boston, for the purpose of 
organizing the New England association 
of English teachers. Practical addresses 
will be made by prominent educators. 
Besides teachers of English, school super- 
intendents and principals and college 
presidents are eligible to membership. A 
large attendance is desired and expected. 
—~—The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Industrial Art Teachers’ 
Association was held at the normal art 
school February 9, with the following pro- 
gramme: Report on traveling exhibit of 
industrial art, Vesper L. George, chair- 








«4] Advise 


All women who suffer 
from chronic diseases 


to write to Dr. Pierce.” 


That advice is based upon practical 
experience. After suffering for months, 
and finding no benefit result from the 
treatment of the 
local physician, 
Miss Belle Hedrick 
wrote to Dr. Pierce 
for advice. She 
acted on the advice, 
regained her appe- 
tite, recovered her 
strength, and gain- 
ed several pounds 
in weight. 

“Write to Doctor 
Pierce” is good ad- 
vice for every 
woman to follow. 
It costs nothing. 
Dr. Pierce invites 
sick women to con- 
sult him, by letter, 
e*. Address Dr. 

V. Pierce, In- 
valids? Hotel and 
Surgical Institute, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

In a little over thirty years, Dr. Pierce, 
assisted by his staff of nearly a score of 
physicians, has treated and cured over 
half a million women, 


“I suffered from female weakness for five 
months.” writes Miss Belle Hedrick of Nye, 
Putnam Co., W. Va. “I was treated by a good 
physician, but he never seemed to do me any 
good. I wrote to Dr. R. V. Pierce for advice, 
which I received, telling me to take his ‘ Favorite 
Prescription’ and ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ 
I took thirteen bottles of ‘ Favorite Prescription’ 
and eight of ‘Golden Medical Discovery.’ When 
I had used the medicine a month my health was 
much improved. It has continued to improve 
until now I can work at almost all kinds of 
housework. I had scarcel¥ any appetite, but it 
is all right now. Have pa Anon | several pounds 
in weight. I advise all who suffer from chronic 
diseases to write to Dr. Pierce.” 


Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets regulate 
the bowels, 








Walter Sargent, Rena L. McLaugh- 
lin, committee; “The Public Library in 
Art Education,”’ Otto Fleischner, assistant 
superintendent Boston library; reports of 
committees and election of officers; “The 
Place of Art asa Serious Study in the 
Curriculum,” President E. H. Capen of 
Tufts College. 

The Massachusetts Schoolmasters’ Club will 
dine at the Brunswick on Saturday, February 
16, at 1 P.M. The attention of the club is 
called to the following announcements : — 

By authority voted at the last meeting of the 
club, the executive committee has appointed 
Herbert L. Morse to serve as secretary until 
the regular ejection. 

The executive committee has designated as 
a memorial committee to take suitable action 
on the death of members of the club the fol- 
lowing: Robert C. Metcalf, Gordon A. South- 
worth, Herbert L. Morse. 

The memorial committee has prepared a no- 
tice of the late secretary, Harry Newell An- 
drews, which will be laid before the club in 
print. 

The subject for the April meeting will be 
‘* School Athletics,” with addresses by various 
college and school authorities and by student 
athletes. 

The number of active members is now 274 
(one vacancy), honorary members 20 —a total 
of 294. At the last meeting 175 persons were 
present—the second largest meeting in the his- 
tory of the club. 

The programme for the meeting of Febru- 
a y 16 is as follows :— 

Music, quartette. ‘‘ Cheer in Secondary Ed- 
ucation,’”’ Cecil F. P. Bancroft, head master of 
Phillips Andover Academy. 

‘Cheer in Normal Education,” Charles S. 
Chapin, principal of the State Normal School, 
Westfield. 


man, 


Music, quartette. ‘‘Cheer in the Grammar 
Schools,”’ Silas C. Stone, master of Hyde 
School, Boston. 


Mu ic, quartette. ‘‘ Cheer in the Colleges,” 
Charles S. Murkland. president of the New 
Hampshire College of Agriculture and Me- 


chanic Arts. 
MILFORD. Milford is again without a 
high school building, the second time 


within a year, a $5,000 fire having practi- 
cally destroyed the Pearl-street Univer- 
salist church, used as a temporary high 
school building since the destruction by 
fire of the old high school building last 
March. The loss of the building is a 
great embarrassment to Milford, as it pre- 
vents all sessions of the high school at 
present, there being no available hall in 
Milford with connecting rooms for recita- 
tions until the new town hall is ready, 


which is impossible for at least three 
weeks. 
EASTHAMPTON. At chapei January 


31 Professor Sawyer of Williston Semi- 


*. 


nary announced that R. S. Barnes, ’73, 
would give and found a prize on the scien- 
tific side of the school. This corresponds 
to the Sawyer prize on the classical side, 
and was formerly given by Mr. Knight, 
later by J. C. Hammond of Northampton, 
and now Mr. Barnes has consented to 
carry out this idea, and put it in fund. 

ANDOVER. A notable change in the 
custom of electing trustees at Phillips 
Andover Academy and the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary has been made, vacan- 
cies in the board having just been filled 
by the choice of two of the younger 
alumni, Clarence Morgan of New York 
City and James C. Sawyer of Andover and 
Boston, both of whom are about thirty 
years of age. They succeed the Hon. 
Rowland Hazard of Rhode Island and 
Theodore M,. Osborne of Boston, both de- 
ceased. 

LUDLOW. The _ schoolhouse located 
near the home of George D. Green was 
burned to the ground January 6. Smoke 
was seen coming from the building by 
near-by residents, who arrived too late to 
be of any service. It is thought the fire 
originated in the wood-room. The insur- 
ance was about $1,000. 

ADAMS. The Adams Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation held a meeting Tuesday evening, 
January 15, at which the seating and 
standing capacity of the auditorium of the 
‘opera house was taxed to its utmost with 
people who attended Henry Turner 
Bailey’s lecture on “Art and Craft in the 
Public School.’’ The principal idea con- 
veyed was the improved method of in- 
struction now used in the school. The 
speaker showed how much better the 
schools are performing their work by com- 
paring the methods of teaching at various 
periods during the past century. The 
affair was a pronounced success. The in- 
flueuce of such a lecture will be felt in the 
community to the lasting good of the 
town. Melville A. Arnold, principal of 
the high school, is president of the asso- 
ciation. 

MALDEN. A plan of semi-annual pro- 
motions in all primary and grammar 
grades, devised by Superintendent George 
E. Gay, has been adopted, and promises to 
yield in results all that was expected. By 
this plan an individual pupil, a group, or 
a whole class may be promoted rapidly 
or slowly, as capability, health, and other 
conditions may determine. It is believed 
these frequent promotions aid in holding 
the Lovs and girls to their best endeavor. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


PROVIDENCE. The department of 
chemistry at Brown University will be 
greatly strengthened by the coming of Dr. 
John Emery Bucher, associate professor 
of chemistry in Rhode Island College of 
Agriculture. 


CONNECTICUT. 


MILFORD. At a special town meeting 
held recently, it was voted that the sum 
of $3,000 be appropriated from the taxes 
payable June 1, 1901, for the purpose of 
providing a special fund to be used for 
the erection of a new consolidated school 
building, and the treasurer was instructed 
to place the proposed fund in the Milford 
savings bank, at interest, unti] the same 
is wanted for said school building. 

NEW HAVEN. Miss Marie R. Dil- 
lon, a teacher in the Ferry-street school, 
has tendered her resignation to Superin- 
tendent Beede, to take effect before the 
close of the present month. Miss Dillon 
has been teaching about five years.—- 
The following announcements have been 
made in regard to Yale University prizes 
in political science: The Cobden club 
medal for 1901 will be awarded by Profes- 
sors Farnam, Schwab, and Emery to that 
undergraduate who shall present at the 
university library before 12 o’clock noon 
Saturday, June 1, the best thesis on one 
of the following topics: 1. The Policy of 
Ship Subsidies in the United States. 2. 
The Finances of the War with Spain. 3. 
The Tenement House Problem. 4. 
Changes in the Monetary Systems of the 
Leading Countries of the World During 
the* Past Decade. 5. The Economic 
Policy of Alexander Hamilton. The Ben 
nett prize, being the income of a fund of 
$1,000 given in 1893 by James Gordon 
Bennett of New York City, is awarded 
annually on commencement day to inat 
undergraduate member of the senior class 
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in either the academical department or 
the Sheffield Scientific school who shall 
nave pursued courses in political science 
and English literature, and shall have pre- 
nared the best essay in English prose 
upon some subject of contemporaneous 
interest in the domestic or foreign policy 
of the United States government, selected 
ny the faculty. Essays in competition for 
this prize must be presented at the uni- 
versity library Saturday, June 1, 1901, be- 
fore 12 m. The subject for this year will 
pe “Our Recent Insular Acquisitions, 
Considered as Elements in Determining 
the Revenue and Protective Policy of the 
United States.” 

WALLINGFORD. George F. Fiske has 
tendered his resignation as principal of 
the high school to the school committee, 
to take effect February 15. He has ac- 
cepted the principalship of the new Wad- 
leigh school in Winchester, Mass. 

WATERBURY. The following extracts 
from B. W. Tinker, superintendent of 
<chools, have been made from the full re- 
rt to the board of education meeting: — 
Number of children in the city as re- 
rted by the census enumerator: — 


po 


po 


1896 1897 1898 1899 1900 
9702 10,017 10,055 10,933 11,744 
Number attending other schools. .... 1,413 
Aggregate enrollment for year ...... 7,766 
Average daily attendance ........... 5,921 
Average number belonging .......... 6,203 
Per cent. of attendance.............. 954 
Number cases of truancy ............ 299 


The increase in average attendance has 
been 539. The number of cases of tardi- 
ness has decreased 1,327, and, as com- 
pared with the year 1898, the number of 
eases of tardiness has decreased 4,140, 
while the enrollment has increased 1,352, 
an excellent showing. Dismissals have 
grown fewer, and there have been 795 fewer 
cases of corporal punishment. 

The catalogue of the Bronson library as 
prepared by the Waterbury Women’s Club 
has been completed and placed in the 
hands of the pupils—one-half hour a week 
is being devoted to talks on books and in 
giving assistance to pupils in making 
proper selections. A large use is being 
made of the library by pupils of all grades 


-some 200 to 300 books are being daily 
taken out. 
The Waterbury high school now ranks 
third in this state in point of size. 
High Schools. No. of Pupils. 
New Haven . .+osnknasecs onan ee 1,182 
2—Hartford .....+-orjamosksoh ones 846 
3—Waterbury ..«.«.ssebed (ss chen 494 
{1—-Bridgeport ...........8. Seer 438 
5—New Britain ¢. divs ei beds 337 
6—Meriden .....6s <heuteeedeeeke 240 
7I—Middletown. . . ausian tases ishics 232 


WAREHOUSE POINT. M. O. Edson 
has been engaged as principal of the pub- 
lic school here, to succeed C. W. Chace. 
Mr. Edson is a graduate of Dartmouth 
College and the state normal school at 
Randolph, Vt., and has had several years’ 
experience in teaching. 

EAST HARTFORD. Fred L. Hooker of 
Holyoke, Mass., began his duties as prin- 
cipal of the Centre school, vice D. B. Lee, 
resigned, February 11. 


—_—— 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


BABYLON. A joint meeting of the 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties’ Principals’ 
Councils was held ‘February 9, with the 
following programme: ‘How to Interest 
the Patrons in the School,’ Principal F. 
O. Payne; “The Twentieth Century 
School, Principal M. I. Hunt; “The Te- 
nure of Office Bill,’ Dr. W. E. Gordon and 
Principal F. E. Knapp. 

BUFFALO, The Eastern Manual Teach- 
ers’ Association meets in Buffalo June 27-28- 
29. On account of overcrowded conditions 
liable to exist, there will be great necessity of 
teachers securing accommodations before they 
reach Buffalo. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
MICHIGAN. 


The fifth annual meeting of the Upper 
Peninsula Educational Association Janu- 
ary 24-26 was one of the best meetings of 
teachers ever held in Northern Michigan. 
The opening session was called to order 
by President R. D. Ewing in the high 
school auditorium in Escanaba Thursday 
afternoon, January 24. The school offi- 
cers’ section convened under the leader- 
ship of E. D. Davis of Negaunee, 
“Manual Training” was the only topic 
discussed, and several able papers were 
read, and spirited discussions followed. 
Those taking prominent part were Presi- 
dent D. P. Waldo of the Marquette nor- 
mal school, Superintendent E. C. Thomp- 
son of Marquette public schools, F. W. 
Cooley of Calumet, O. I, Woodley of 


Menomonee, and J. E. M. Collins of 
Ishpeming. In the evening at the opera 
house Professor J. E. Woodland of 
Wooster University illustrated liquid air 
in a manner that proved one of the best 
attractions of the three days’ sessions. 
On Friday morning a general session was 
held, with the high school assembly room 
crowded to the doors. An able paper was 
presented by O. R. Hardy, ex-superintend- 
ent of schools of Ishpeming, and now with 
the Prang Educational Company of Chi- 
cago, on the subject “Art and Its Develop- 
ment in the School.” Mrs. L. W. Treat of 
Grand Rapids followed with a spicy ad- 
dress that aroused much discussion on the 
subject “The Right Development of the 
Senses.” ‘“‘The Value of Ideals in Educa- 
tion,” a paper by Professor L. Anderson 
of Marquette normal ‘school, closed the 
forenoon programme. Friday afternoon 
the section meetings were held, at which 
were a large attendance, the rooms not 
being large enough to accommodate those 
who wished to hear. A. W. Tressler of 
University of Wisconsin propounded the 
question, “Shall the university accept four 
years of work, regardless of the studies 
purusued?” A closer attention to pre- 
scribed courses articulating with the uni- 
versity was recommended.. Superintend- 
ent Kirtland of Houghton, Cooley of 
Calumet, Hubbard of Menomonee, Legg of 
Gladstone, Conlin of Crystal Falls, Greene 
of Iron Mountain, and others participated 
in the: Round Table style of discussion. 
Professor F. N. Scott of University of 
Michigan entertained a full opera house in 
the evening from the standpoint of the 
Verbolist. The reception at the rink after 
the lecture was a very impromptu affair, 
and crowded to such an extent that 
marching and waltzing was nearly pro- 
hibited. There was no committee to in- 
troduce, although there were many Japs 
at the punch bowls, and frappe was freely 
dispensed. The final business meeting se- 
lected. as officers for the ensuing year: 
President, E. L. Parmenter, Iron Moun- 
tain; treasurer, R. D. Ewing, Escanaba; 
secretary, R. K. Dunton, Beacon; execu- 
tive committee, Messrs. Woodley, White, 
Wright, Conlin, and Cooley. The next 
meeting. will probably be held in October 
at Marquette. Houghton has also been 
named as the next place of meeting. 
Ishpeming has the best equipped manual 
training school in Michigan. 





NEW YORK LETTER. 





City Superintendent Maxwell announces the 
following eligible list for man principals, all 
boroughs : Oswald Schlockow, P. S. 147; 
William E. Chancellor, superintendent of 
schools, Bloomfield, N. J; Guy E. Maxwell, 
Manhattan; Benjamin Veit, P. 8S. 838; John 
J. Malarkey, P.S 75; Bernard J. Devlin, P. 
S. 77; Lewis H. Tuthill, Homer, N. Y.; 
Henry Ludwig, Jr., P. S. 103; Bryan J. 
Reilly, P. S. 147; John K. Clark, P. S. 90; 
Joseph J. Furey, P. S. 40; William A. Kott- 
man, P. §.51; Frank A. Schmidt, P. S. 49. 
All the schools mentioned are in the boroughs 
of Manhattan and the Bronx. 

The board of estimate and apportionment 
at its last meeting considered a report from 
the comptroller on the application of the board 
of education for $14,000,000 to be applied 
to the acquisition of lands and the erection of 
new buildings. The application was made 
some time ago and the comptroller recom- 
mended that, as the board wanted to expend 
the money, during a period of four years, one 
quarter of the amount asked for be allowed 
this year and that a similar sum be ailowed 
for 1902. Of this sum Manhattan and the 
Bronx will get $2.000,000; Brooklyn, $1,200,- 
000; and Queens, $300,000. Richmond is not 
provided for in this fund, but is to have 
$200,000 for a high school out of a separate 
appropriation. Appropriations were so or- 
dered. 

Cornelius D. Fleming has been appointed 
principal of No. 1 in Brooklyn, to fill the va- 
cancy caused by the death of Dr. Abbott. Mr. 
Fleming was formerly in charge of No. 133 
in Brooklyn. The Brooklyn board has 
appointed Joseph J. Furey from the eligible 
list to this position. Mr. Furey is a graduate 
of the City College and has been teaching for 
thirty years. As first assistant of P. S. 40 
and as principal of evening school 40 in Man- 
hattan he won the warmest commendations 
from those acquainted with his work. Of a 
pleasing personality, with manners unaffected 
and unobtrusive, he endeared himself to pupils 
and teachers alike; and being a close profes- 
sional student his success has always been of 
the highest order. Brooklyn is ‘fortunate in 
having such a man selected for her corps. 

President O’Brien was the guest of the 
Roelantsen club at its last monthly meeting. 
Mr. O’Brien in his address to the club reiter- 
ated his position on the Davis law, favoring 
it, especially the four-mills provision, on the 


. 


ground that the law guarantees sufficient sala- 
ries and tends to relieve the teachers from the 
necessity of entering politics. He strongly 
opposed the scheme to give the aldermen con- 
trol of the teachers’ salaries. 

The teachers have issued a statement de- 
fending the Davis law. In it they sharply 
score the board of estimate and apportion- 
ment and Comptroller Bird S. Coler for their 
course regarding teachers’ salaries. The 
statement gives a necessarily long account of 
the circumstances leading to the passage of 
the law, and shows that all conflicts about 
adequate pay for teachers have been between 
school boards and the board of estimate, the 
former asking for adequate salaries and the 
latter cutting them down. It further states 
that the members of the board of education 
knew by actual observation what the work of 
the teacher is worth, whilst the members of 
the b ard of estimate only visited the schools 
during the Greek Kalends. It further states 
that the charter revision commission has not 
realized the progress of legislation for the 
relief of the schools, as they recommend that 
the power of deciding what money shall be 
spent for school purposes shall rest. with the 
board of estimate. ‘‘ This is going back to 
the usage that kept our schovls from doing 
their best work. [his means a return to the 
distressing conditions that the legislature en- 
abled the board of education to remedy.” 

The Republicans in joint caucus have de- 
cided to re-elect State Superintendent Skinner 
for a third term, which is very satisfactory to 
the teachers throughout the state. Dr. James 
M. Milne of Cortlandt will receive the com- 
plimentary democratic vote. 

A bill is to be introduced into the legislature 
shortly providing for military instruction for 
public school boys. The bill provides that 
such military instruction shall be given by 
officers or non-commissioned officers of the 
army wherever the secretary of war shall 
authorize a detail, and that so far as possible 
such instruction shall be given outside of reg- 
ular school hours. The bill applies to cities 
of the first and second class only. 


The following bills have been introduced at 
Albany this week :— 


By Mr. Baker—Plroviding for the establish- 
ment of a normal manual training school at 
Elbridge, Onondaga County. 

By Senator Audett—Providing, first, for 
the retention of the various borough school 
boards in office; second, returning to the 
borough school boards absolute control, sub- 
ject to the state school law, of all matters 
pertaining to the schools in their respective 
boroughs. ‘The boards are to appoint all 
members of the supervising and teaching 
force and all other employees; third, the 
central board of education is retained under 
its present composition; fourth, there is to be 
appointed by the central board a city superin- 
tendent, who is to supervise and visit the 
schools; fifth, the present board of examiners, 
consisting of the city superintendent and four 
examiners appointed from the city civil service 
list on his nomination, is abolished and a new 
board of examiners is to be appointed by the 
central board on the nomination of the state 
superintendent, the names to be taken from 
the civil service list; sixth, the principals and 
teachers shall be appointed by the borough 
boards from an eligible list, which shall con- 
sist of those licensed by the board of ex- 
aminers and those holding college graduate 
and normal school licenses from the state 
superintendent of public instruction ; seventh, 
each borough school board is to report direct 
to the board of estimates and apportionment 
the amount necessary for the schools in its 
borough, and is to appear before that board in 
behalf of such estimate; pay-rolls of the 
teachers and employees in the respective 
boroughs to be made up by the borough 
boards and the salaries disbursed by the 
comptroller in the same way ; eighth, teachers’ 
salaries are to remain upon the schedule now 
adopted by the present central board under 
the Davis law; ninth, the Davis law is 
amended in respect to the two features which 
have raised the most serious objections: the 
minimum of teachers’ salaries remains as 
fixed by that law, and the ‘‘minimum- 
maximum ” is made the maximum, so that the 
law will no longer remain, as now, without a 
maximum. 

This measure has the unanimous support of 
the Brooklyn borough board and of the re- 
publican organization of Kings County. 
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MISS ANNIE M. TALBOT. 


The funeral services for Miss Annie M. 
Talbot, who died February 2, were held at the 
Church of the Disciples, Boston, February 5, 
and were conducted by Rev. Charles G. 
Ames. Buriat was made at Forest Hills. 

Miss Talbot was bornin Boston, where she 
resided until two years ago. She attended the 
grammar, high, and normal schools, after 
which she found employment on the Youth’s 
Companion, with which she remained a short 
time. Later she entered the editorial depait- 
ment of D. Lothrop & Co., where she re- 
mained until January, 1894, when she found 
similar employment with Silver, Burdett, & 
Co. Two years ago she was induced by the 
firm to go to New York, where its editorial de- 
partment is now located. About two weeks 
ago she became ill with the grippe, which de- 
veloped into pneumonia, from which she died. 

Miss ‘l'albot was early possessed of literary 
tendencies, and became a frequent contributor 
to muny periodicals, though much of her work 
appeared anonymously, She wrote occasion- 
ally for the Transcript under the initials 
“A.M. T.” For many years she had been 
pent identified with the Woman’s Press 
club. 








If you Teach or Study Birds, 


BIRD-LORE 


(Edited by Frank M. Cyarman) 
will tell you just what to teach 
and just what to study at 


the proper season 


BIRD-LORE’S ADVISORY COUNCIL has representa- 
tives in nearly every State in the Union and 
province in Canada, who will respond to your 
requests for information and advice. 

BIRD-LORE’S ILLUSTRATIONS, from photographs 
of wild birds in their haunts, are exact repro 
ductions of nature itself. 

From hundreds of unsolicited, commendatory 
letters we quote, by permission, the following: 
‘““T recommend the magazine at all possible 
places and at all possible times as the very best 
nature study magazine in America.’’ 
ANNA BOTSFORD COMSTOCK, 
Cornell University, November 1, 1900. 
20 Cents a Number, %1.00 a Year. 
Send a 2-cent stamp for a specimen copy. 


THE MACMILLAN .COMPANY 
Crescent and Mulberry Sts., HARRISBURG, PA. 

















Educational Institutions. 
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COLLEGES. 


Boston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 














NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


nae OBANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIO Special 
Course for Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in publie schoo] music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. For circulars apply to 

Miss Juuia E. Crane, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art edu sation, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches cf i adustrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further patciculars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Lxeter St., Boston, 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


‘TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MAss. 
For women only. Especial attention is called 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 














\TATE NORMAL SCHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, A. G. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, . P, BEOKWITH. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For eatalogues address 
CHABLES 8. CHAPIN, Principel. 


QTATE NORMAL SOHOOL, FiTcHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
Joan G. Taompson. Princinal. 


OYDEN, A.M, 

















Boston & Maine Railroad. 
LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON »® CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 
Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains. 

For tickets and information apply at any 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


N order to make this section of the JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION as complete as possible, the editor 
asks for the coéperation of college authorities. 
Properly authenticated news will be printed each 
wook of changes in college faculties, changes in 
instructorships, and important college news. 





During the eight years of Dr. Tucker’s 

presidency of Dartmouth College, the in- 
terest-bearing funds of the institution 
have been increased from $986,000 to $2,- 
300,000. And the number of students and 
the educational facilities of the college 
appear to have increased to an equal de- 
gree. 
On February 26, 27, and 28 the presi- 
dents of fourteen American universities 
will meet in Chicago at the second annual 
session of the Association of American 
Universities to discuss questions pertain- 
ing to higher education. Dr. Harper of 
the University of Chicago, who is the sec- 
retary of the association, in his invitation 
to President Seth Low of Columbia an- 
nounces that the following are among the 
topics to be discussed: “Migration Among 
Graduate Students,” “Examinations for 
the Doctor’s Degree,” “The Award and 
Value of Fellowships,” and “To what ex- 
tent should a candidate for the doctor’s 
degree be required to show a knowledge 
of subjects not immediately connected 
with his major subject?” 

Cornell shows a gain in attendance of 
218, the total to date being 2,458, as 
against 2,240 at this time last year. The 
university now shows the largest registra- 
tion ever reached in its history. Four 
hundred and sixty-five degrees were con- 
ferred in June, 1900, making a total of 
5,632 degrees conferred by the university. 

The faculty also shows a large increase. 
It consists of 327 professors, etc., against 
314 last year. The new professors are 
Professors Kerr, Duggar, and Nash. The 
summary shows the number coming from 
the different states and foreign countries. 
New York leads with 1,530 students; 
Pennsylvania follows with 174; Ohio, 
105; New Jersey, 88; Illinois, 71; Massa- 
chusetts, 45, etc. Forty-two states are 
this year represented, and nineteen 
foreign countries, namely: Canada, 
Russia, Mexico, Cuba, Germany, Japan, 
Switzerland, Brazil, Columbia, New 
Zealand, Nicaragua, China, England, 
Korea, Palestine, and Scotland, etc. 

Andrew C. McLaughlin of the depart- 
ment of history of the University of 
Michigan, has been elected managing edi- 
tor of the American Historical Review, 
the official publication of the American 
Historical Association. He takes charge 
of the publication July 1, 19v1. 

Harry B. Hutchins, dean of the law de- 
partment of the University of Michigan, 
wili give the charter day anniversary ad- 
dress at the University of Nebraska Feb- 
ruary 15. The title of the address is “The 
State and Higher Education.” 

Vassar College is in need of money. 
President Taylor says it needs $2,010,000, 
for these purposes: For a museum, $250,- 
000: art building, $150,009; library build- 
ing, $150,000; chemical laboratory, $50,- 
000: two residence halls, $240,000; gym- 
nasium, $10,000; music building, $50,000; 
alterations of the present museum, so that 
it can be used for student theatricals and 
other entertainments, $10,000, and for an 
electrical plant, $100,000. To put all ona 
firm foundation, there should be an educa- 
tional endowment of $1,000,000. 

The Mount Holyoke (Mass.) College 
catalogue for 1900-1901 is out, and con- 
tains the usual complete information in 
regard to the curriculum, The total en- 
rollment is 559, which includes students 
from Alabama. Connecticut, District of 
Columbia, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts. Michigan, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Porto Rico, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Washington, Wis- 
consin, France, and Turkey. 

The resignation of Professor F. J. Steen 
from the chair of ecclesiastical history and 
apologetics in the Diocesan Theological 
College, Montreal (Church of England), 
which is affiliated with McGill University, 
has given rise to much discussion. Pro- 
fessor Steen has cleared the matter up by 
frankly declaring that freedom of thought 
in theological matters was not possible, 
and so he preferred to resign. 

C. D. Perrine, the astronomer, has been 
selected by W. W. Campbell, director of 
the Lick Observatory, to head the Univer- 
sity of California expedition to Sumatra 
to observe the eclipse of the sun on May 
17. With him will go as assistant Ralph 
F. Curtiss, a senior in the College of 
Natural Science in the university, who is 
at present student assistant in astronomy 
at the observatory in Berkeley. 

Ever since the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road Company defaulted on its preferred 
steck, of which the Johns Hopkins Uni- 


versity held a large block, the institution 
has been financially embarrassed. Twice 
the state has rendered assistance, once 
appropriating $50,000, and again $25,000. 
A tender was made to the board of trus- 


* tees lately which may result in an entire 


change of location and erection of new 
buildings. William Keyser, former vice- 
president of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
one of the richest citizens of Baltimore, 
offered to transfer to the university sixty 
acres of ground in Charles street, Balti- 
more. William Wyman offered sixty 
acres more, and twenty-two additional 
acres will be given by Francis W. Glucks, 
on condition that the university abandons 
the present location and builds on the 
ground offered, and at the same time 
raises $1,000,000 in cash. 

Mr. Keyser will give $200,000 in cash in 
lieu of the ground, if it is preferred. The 
property offered to the trustees lies in the 
most fashionable section of the city, and 
is worth nearly $1,000,000. By taking it 
the institution can dispose of its present 
quarters in Howard street, which are very 
valuable, and help to contribute to the 
$1,000,000 needed. Other public-spirited 
citizens will be asked to make up the 
balance. 

Dr. Herbert B. Adams, head of the his- 
torical department of the university, re- 
signed February 4 because of ill-health. 

The purchase of a site for a laboratory 
for the new summer school of biology of 
Tufts College, which that department pro- 
poses to establish next summer on the 
shores of Casco bay, South Harpswell, 
Me., has recently been made, and building 
will commence early in the spring. The 
laboratory will at first be a temporary 
affair, with plenty of room and ample con- 
veniences for dissection as its strong 
points, and a permanent building will be 
erected later on. The number of students 
to attend will undoubtedly be large, on 
account of the excellent opportunities the 
place affords for new and broader study of 
biology by furnishing them with a wealth 
of living specimens both from animal and 
plant life. The laboratory will be the 
first one to be erected in the northern of 


the three divisions which mark the animal 
and plant life on the Atlantic coast of 
North America. The points of division 
are Cape Cod and Cape Hatteras, since not 
half of the animals north of Cape Cod are 
found south of that boundary, while only 
a few extend south of Cape Hatteras. 

The school will be in charge of Profes- 
sor J. Sterling Kingsley, the head of the 
biology department at Tufts, and Profes- 
sor F. D. Lambert. A large number of in- 
vestigators will probably be present at the 
school, by many of whom lectures and 
aid to the students on their work will be 
given. Two courses in zoology will be 
given, and one in botany, and opportunity 
for special work in investigation will be 
afforded. Sixteen hours of credit will be 
received by students who complete the 
courses. 

John D. Rockefeller has announced his 
willingness to give to Oberlin College 
$200,000 toward an endowment fund of 
$500,000 which is being raised, provided 
the entire amount shall be secured by the 
first of next year. 

The students at Temple College, Phila- 
delphia, are much wrought up over the 
fact that Professor Charles M. Magee has 
been removed by the ‘trustees from the 
chair of literature. Professor Magee, at 
the recent meeting of the Modern Lan- 
guage Association held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, criticised the works of 
James Russell Lowell. 

Dr. Daniel Coit Gilman, president of 
Johns Hopkins University, has decided to 
retire at the close of the present scholastic 
year. Dr. Gilman has served as president 
of the university for twenty-five years. 


It was announced in chapel at Smith 
Coilege recently that, owing to the 
prevalence of smallpox in Springfield and 
other neighboring places, the students 
would be required to either hand in to the 
college physician a certificate of vaccina- 
tion within the last six years, or else he 
vaccinated at once. Though there is no 
fear that this disease will spread through 
the college, yet every precaution is being 
taken to guard against its doing so. 








PUPIL GOVERNMENT IN OHIO. 


SUCCESSFUL EXPERIMENT AT WATERVILLE. 


SUPT. BOONE, CINCINNATI, OPPOSED. 


Waterville, Lucas county, O., has made 
a successful experiment of government by 
the pupils, with a view to the betterment 
of discipline, the advancement of good 
order, the suppression of whispering, the 
total abolition of the practice of throwing 
spit-balls, putting bent pins on seats of 
hated rivals, and making the lives of the 
pedagogues miserable and anything but a 
thing of beauty and a joy forever. 

The idea was favored by Super ntendent 
Gove, who proposed to the pupils this 


question: “Shall the superintendent 
govern you, or will you govern your- 
selves?” 


Thereupon Young America, as exempli- 
fied in the youth, held a convention, and, 
by a majority of two, determined to 
govern .themselves, ard to do it according 
to their own rules and regulations. 

Having formulated their declaration of 
independence, the boys next provided a 
constitution and a code of laws, a 
marshal, a council, a police court, a court 
of appeals, and all other paraphernalia 
suitable to the time, the place, and the 
occasion. The superintendent ratified the 
declaration and acknowledged the inde- 
pendence of the boys, even as Great 
Britain recognized the independence of the 
thirteen colonies, and the plan of salva- 
tion ef the Waterville youth was fairly 
launched on the field of experiment. 

The Commercial ‘tribune of Cincinnati 
publishes an interview with Dr. Richard 
G. Boone, superintendent of Cincinnati, 


in which he vigorously opposes pupil gov- 
ernment. It is the first out and out de- 
nunciation of the system that has come to 
our notice. He was interviewed regard- 
ing the experiment at Waterville as re- 
ported above. Y 

“It might be laughed at if it were not 
somewhat serious,” said Superintendent 
Boone. ‘The action of the superintend- 
ent of the Waterville schools involves an 
attempted surrender of authority dele- 
gated to him by the laws of the state of 
Ohio, and the consequent obligations im- 
posed upon him. He may not have so 
understood it, but the effect will be bad. 

“He has, in effect, notified the boys ot 
his inability to govern them—and they 
will be quick, as American boys are, so 
to understand the matter. Schools were 
not established by the state to be turned 
over to the pupils. It is we!l enough and 
commendable to place boys on their honor 
as to conduct, but it is nothing but mere 
weakness to turn over to them the entire 
government of the school, the enforce- 
ment of discipline, and the general man- 
agement of affairs. 

“Once concede the right of the pupils to 
regulate the government and the discip- 
line’ of the schools and disorganization, 
lack of discipline, want of respect for the 
teachers and for the school itself will be 
the inevitable result. The Waterville idea 
is not only an injustice to the schools, the 
parents, and the educational system of 
Ohio, but it is an injustice to the pupils 
themselves.” 





WHEN YOU HAVE VISITED 
the, Pan-American exposition at Buffalo 
this summer, and have planned to include 
in your itinerary a short trip to the West, 
do not forget the fact that the Nickel 
Plate Road offers rates lower than via 
other lines from Buffalo to Chicago and 
intermediate points, and that by purchas- 
ing your ticket over this popular line you 
will also secure a safe and pleasant jour- 
ney to your destination. 

Solid through vestibuled sleepers and 
palatial dining cars are attached to the 
trains of this road, as are also modern day 
coaches, with uniformed colored porters 
in attendance on the slightest wants of 
passengers. For rates and further par- 
ticulars write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. E. P. A., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mags. 10t 





MARDI GRAS CELEBRATIONS. 


NEW ORLEANS, LA., MOBILE, ALA., AND PENSA- 
COLA, FLA., FEBRUARY ]4TH—191H, 1901. 


For these occasions tickets will be sold 
February 12 to 18; inclusive, from Wash- 


ington, D. C., and all points on the Sea- 
board Air Line railway, at rate of one fare 
for the round trip, tickets good returning 
until March 7, inclusive. With its new 
passenger service inaugurated January 27, 
the Seaboard Air Line railway is now 
operating the finest and fastest trains in 
the South, and a trip to the Mardi Gras 
on one of these magnificent trains via any 
of their many attractive routes will cer- 
tainly prove che quickest and most en- 
joyable. See that your tickets read via 
Seaboard Air Line railway, 


THE MAGAZINES. 


—The International Monthly for Febru- 
ary contains a carefully-prepared and in- 
teresting account of “‘American Interests 
in the Orient,” by Charles S. Conant. The 
opportunities for American commerce in 
the far East are worthy of careful study. 
The account of ‘Mountain Structure and 
Its Origin,’ by the eminent Scottish 
geologist, James Geikie, is concluded in 
this number. The essay gives the reader 
a vivid insight into the wonderful trans- 
formations this earth of ours has under- 
gone. Most interesting essays are by 
Camille Mauclair, the French critic, on 
“Auguste Rodin and His Decorative 
Sculpture,” and by William Archer, the 
great English literary and dramatic critic, 
on “The Real Ibsen.” Alfred Fouillee, 
the eminent French thinker and scholar, 
writes on “Nietzsche and Darwinism.” 
Certainly for exhaustive, scholarly discus- 
sions of subjects of international import- 
ance, no magazine, English or American, 
surpasses the International Monthly. 
Published at Burlington, Vt., at $4.00 a 
year. Single numbers, 35 cents. 


—The World’s Work for February is a 
magnificent number. ° After the ‘‘March 
of Events’ comes Ewart Scott Grogan’s 
sketch of Cecil Rhodes, followed by “A 
Day’s Work of a Naturalist,’ by Edward 
W. Nelson; ‘The Changing Character of 
Immigration,” by Kate Holiday Clag- 
horn; “Self-Help to Employees,” by R. E. 
Phillips; ‘‘Anecdotes of John Marshall’; 
“Germany under a Strenuous Emperor,” 
by Sydney Brooks; “Kitchener,” by 
James Barnes; “The Great Empire by the 
Lakes,” by Frederic C. Howe; and several 
other able articles. New York: Double- 
day, Page, & Co. 


—The North American Review for Feb- 
ruary has a wide variety of subjects 
treated by eminent writers. Notable 
among these are “Musings Upon Current 
Topics,” by Benjamin Harrison; “John 
Marshall, Statesman,” by Henry Cabot 
Lodge; “Legal Safeguards of Sanity,” by 
Allan McLane Hamilton, M. D.; ‘‘Causes 
of the Conservatism of England,” by 
Augustine Birrell; “Plight of the Demo- 
cratic Party,” by Perry Belmont. Other 
writers for this issue are Mark Twain, W. 
D. Howells, Captain W. Crozier, U. S. A., 
J. B. Forgan, Marion L. Dawson, A. R. 
Smith, Sir Lepel Griffin, and Lady Jeune. 


—The frontispiece to the Magazine of 
Art for February is the wonderful picture 
in the Wallace’ collection by Frans Hals, 
entitled “The Laughing Cavalier,”’ which 
used to go by the name of “Portrait of an 
Officer.” In the same number A. L. 
Baldry writes on “‘The Life and Work of 
Sir W. B. Richmond, K. C. B., R. A.,” and 
M. H. Spielmann writes upon the work of 
M. Louis Morin, the French black and 
white artist. 


—Miss Elizabeth L. Banks writes en- 
tertainingly in Cassell’s Magazine for 
February on points of “Similarity and 
ant ey Between London and New 
fork.”’ 


“FLORIDA §& ATLANTIC FAST MAIL.” 





BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — *‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 
WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
LINE OPERATING DAILY LIMITED TRAINS TO 
FLORIDA. 

The “Florida and Atlanta Fast Mail,” 
another of the Seaboard Air Line rail- 
way’s splendidly equipped trains, leaves 
New York daily at 12.10 a.-m., Twenty- 
third-street station, Pennsylvania rail- 
road, with Pullman drawing room sleep- 
ing car and day coaches to Raleigh, 
Southern Pines, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, where connections are made 
for St. Augustine, Tampa, and all Ilorida 
points. Connections are also mae at 
Hamlet, N. C., with Pullman drawing 
room sleeping car to Atlanta, Ga., with 
connections at Atlanta, for New Orleans 
and Mexico, and Texas and Pacific coast 
points. This train connects at Washing 
ton with train leaving Boston at 7.09 p. m. 
Leaves Philadelphia 3.50 a. m., Baltimore 
6.22 a.m., Washington 8.35 a.m., HKich- 
»mond 12.23 p. m., arriving at Southern 
Pines 6.57 p. m., Columbia 11.20 a. m., Sa- 
vannah 2.50 a. m., Jacksonville 7.30 a. m., 
St Augustine 11.10 a. m., Tampa 5.30 p. m. 
Through Pullman drawing room sleeper 
New York to Jacksonville. Through ves- 
A passenger coaches and perfect ser- 
vice. 

For information call on or write to all 
Pennsylvania railroad offices, or 3eaoard 
Air Line railway reores2ntatives at 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., 1206 
and 371 Broadway, New York, 30 South 
Third street, Philadelphia, 207 East Ger- 
man street, Baltimore, 1434 New York 
avenue, Washington, or to R. EB. L. Bunch, 
general passenger agent, Portsmouth, Va. 


? 
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‘Some New Books. 


* Teachers’ Agencies. 











Title. Author. Publisher. Price. 
The Bird BOOK. .+....+-+--cevedes dveeee bevbieecdes Eckstorm. D.C. Heath & Co., Boston. $ .60 
THE PYAITIC. ..cececesecccssecscccveseceserererr:secees Cooper. Macmillan Co., New York. 1.25 
NiCOMCAE, "--+ sere seeceeeee se cterteves cevese.ceeee Corneille, “ " 60 
Anthony Van DyCK....ccecceccorsecreeccceevessseees Crest. “6 “ “ — 
MiSC@]]AMICS ....ecceceescccses eosessecessceernees -. Fitzgerald. “ “ “ 100 
syntax of Classical Greek. (Part I.).......-.... Gildersleeve. American Book Compary, N.Y. 1.50 
Outlines of Roman History....... ..+.+-++-+-. .. Morey. “ “ “ * 1.00 
Heyse’s Anfang ene ES doind 032 Suniel dhadeW Ess « éae Lentz. “ “ “ “ “20 
Easy Steps im Latin ..,..:- 0402-00. oe- ceveeeeeeee » Hamer, “ “ “ “ 7b 
he Times History of the War in South Africa..... Amery. Charles Scribner's Sons, ** 25.00 
The Child. ...++-++- bdiks 4.2 eas bd4%.0WONS.s-c ailiantasendiahn oh'\: Saen “s ” + — 
Commercial Federation ...........+:eseeeeeseeeeeees. Davidson, ¥ 46 ded eo Te 
Bridge Whist. . +0 <dedetaataeds Melrose. “6 “ “ “ 1.25 
Where Black Rules White... ........ Prichard. whet “ “ +. 2.0 
iistory of Tammany Hall .... Myers. Published bythe Author, ‘“* — 
Constructive Studies in the Life of Christ.......... Burton, University Press, Chicago pine 
TPHomMas JOMCTIOM, -.e-evese cseceeveccececeserseeeees Watson. Small, Maynard, & Co., Boston. .75 
a Survey of English History......cs0+.ssccesderseee — Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. .10 
Manual of Elementary Physics.......... oe aE anes Hortvet. H.N. Wilson, Minnea «lis. — 
With Christ at Sea...... Je roeneeee see tasers ber eigees Bullen. F. A. Stokes Compan;, N.Y. 1.50 
Now Methods in Education......., +++ cereeseeee a. xTaoe Orange Judd Compa: y, Sp’gfi’ld. 2.00 















CHICAGO NEW SCHOOL BILL. 


CIVIC FEDERATION MEASURE. 


Some features of the new bill of the 
Civie Federation of 100 prominent citizens 
are as follows: — 

Teachers will have a right to demand a 
hearing before the superintendent, before 
they can be dismissed. 

The complaint against a teacher must 
be in writing. 

Members of the school board must be at 
least twenty-five years of age. 

Text-books are to be selected by a com- 
mittee of five appointed by the superin- 
tendent from his assistants or the teach- 
ers. 

Kindergartens are provided for. 

The school board will consist of nine 
members. 

Members of the school board are to be 


VARIETIES. 
The Saturday evening edition of the 
Boston (Mass.) Transcript has the repu- 
tation of being better than any Sunday 


appointed by the mayor and confirmed by 
the city council. 

Term of service for the school board is 
to be three years. 

No text-book can be adopted that the 
superintendent or his committee of five 
does not recommend. 

The superintendent, after two years of 
service, shall remain ten years unless dis- 
missed for cause by a two-thirds vote of 
the board. 

All promotions of teachers shall be for 
merit. 

Permanent tenure for teachers after 
three years’ successful experience “is pro- 
vided for. 

Teachers may organize and make rec- 
ommendations to the superintendent. 


“ FLORIDA AND METROPOLITAN 
LIMITED.” 





BY THE SEABOARD AIR LINE RAILWAY — ‘‘ FLOR- 
IDA AND WEST INDIA SHORT LINE” TO THE 


paper, containing a large amount of spe- WINTER RESORTS OF THE SOUTH — THE ONLY 
cially prepared literary and miscellaneous LINE OPERATING DAILY LIMITED TRAINS TO 
matter, besides many interesting regular FLORIDA. 

departments. Send for sample copy. : 
Price, $1.50 per years eix months, 75 cents. Effective January 14, the Seaboard Air 





“What are the names of that newly- 
married couple in the next flat?” 

“O, we can’t find out for a few weeks; 
each now calls the other ‘Birdie.’ ”’ 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
It soothes the child, 


Line railway, the only line operating daily 
limited trains to Florida, put on its mag- 
nificent new train, “Florida and Metro- 
politan Limited,” solid from New York via 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington to 
Richmond, Raleigh, Columbia, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, and St. Augustine. Connec- 
tions at Jacksonville for Tampa and all 
Florida points, and at St. Augustine for 


fect success. 

softens the gums, allays all pain, cures the East coast. This train also carries 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is drawing room sleeping car New York to 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether Atlanta, making direct connections at At- 


arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 





THE PRINCIPAL CHARACTERISTICS 
of the Nickel Plate Road which make it 
the popular line for the traveling public 
are competent train service, fine roadbed, 
and courteous employees. ‘ine Nickel 
Plate Road is the short line between Buf- 
falo and Chicago. The great Pan-Ameri- 
can exposition this summer will present 
unusual attractions. The Nickel Plate 
Road will be in position to accommodate 
this travel with safety, speed, and com- 
fort. Write, wire, telephone, or call on 
L. P. Burgess, N. EB. P. A., 258 Washing- 
ton street, Boston, Mass. 10t 


—— 





PRVVVVOVS SESVSESSESOP 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
. ita great convenience to go right over to 


é THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 9 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 








é Upposite Grand Central Depot, NE W YORK. 
Central for shopping and theatres. 
é Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


62220000 0-000308e ee, 


lanta for New Orleans, and Mexico, and 
Texas, and Pacific coast points. | Leaves 
Boston 12.03 a. m., New York 12.55 p. m. 
(from Twenty-third-street station, Penn- 
sylvania railroad), Philadelphia 3.29 p. m., 
Baltimore 5.45 p. m., Washington 6.55 p. 
m., arriving at Southern Pines, N. C., 5.53 
a. m., Charlotte 9.51 a. m., Columbia, 8. 
C., 10.00 a. m., Savannah, Ga., 12.25 p. m., 
Jacksonville 3.50 p. m., St. Augustine 5.00 
p. m., Tampa 5.00 a. m., Atlanta 4.35 p. m: 
Connections are made both at Miami on 
the East coast and Port Tampa on the 
West coast for Key West and Havana. 
The “Florida and Metropolitan Limited’ 
is luxuriously equipped in every respect, 
with Pullman drawing room car, compart- 
ment car, with drawing rooms and statc- 
rooms, observation car, through day 
coaches, and unexcelled Pullman dining 
car service. 

For further information call on or write 
to all Pennsylvania railroad offices, or rerp- 
resentatives of the Seaboard Air Line raii- 
way, at 306 Washington street, Boston, 
Mass., 1206 and 371 Broadway, New York, 
30 South Third street, Philadelphia, 297 
East German street, Baltimore, 1484 New 
York avenue, Washington, or to R. E. L. 
Bunch, general passenger agent, Ports- 
mouth, Va. 4t 





The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 
Recommends superior Teachers. 


Teachers Wanted AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Wha ae 
hen correavonding with advertisers, please 


Mention this Panar 
monn e 











Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Has filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St.. New Vork. 





$222002000088 ty Ctintinnd SOSseSsssssessssy 


‘Winship | 





We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
in every part of the country. 


Teacher s’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Agency: | 0252, wo. THF an ‘ 
treeee weed 


Oe ee camino gR 









third telegram came to us January 25 after we had written the advertisement in the last number of the 
dl Pg ined of | Education. This was from Rome, N. Y., fora teacher of classics, and was filled within twenty four 
y by = appointment of Charies L. Warner, of Salisbury, Conn. Thus we have th ree telegrams, all promptly 

ute. lace. Salary. Work. Filled by 


Jan. 25, Waterloo. #430. ith grade. Carrie Emerson, Port Byron, N. ¥. 
ao Springville. 500, English. Annie M. Taylor, Northampton, Mass. 
Ro Classics. Charles L. Warner, Salisbury, Conn. 


me. 500. 
and successfully responded to within twenty-four are in N two high-school places 
hours. ies worth noting that white alt three pisces CHURD great aGy 2oces irom: utes antes, Mise 
atat “at ae ,# Smith graduate and Mr. Warner a Williams graduate. New York is‘to-day the best 
rate at ene, Union to teach in, and we are bringing in a good many picked teachers from other states. 
Be for inatence: Kio atte ee aeae sates, iss Sara A: Morriesey, of Dunkirk, to Qehkool. Wis on January 

: ers from othe 
to other states than New York. But all our work is carefal, whether by letter or by TELEGRAM. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY........... C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Boards of Education and Superintendents 


Wishing Teachers will find it of advantage to consult the 


TEACH ERS’ - CO-OPERATIVE - ASSOCIATION 
Ositions filled, 4-000. | 136 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago ; Eastern Branch, 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Positions filled, 4,000. 


Teachers Wanted 


B. F. CLARK 








FOR SEPTEMBER; Primary and Grammar Grades, %450 to 
$900; High School, #500 to $1,800 ; Superintendents, $1,200 
to $3,500. Several good openings in State Normal Schools. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Cc, J. ALBERT, Manager, Fine Arts Building, Chicago. 


378 and 388 — 














Ten years in Chicago. Per- 





TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Wabash Avenue, 
AGENWCY. best schools in the West ....,.. CHICAGO. 
MERICAN : : > TEACHERS’ AGENCY  inirninees to olcpes 


and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, ana Gove) nesses, 
for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


Kastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 


50 Bromfleid St., Boston, Mass. 
ATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ny ttepristntana cet. 


Efficient as-istauts. yide acquaintance among educators in prominent po- 
sitions all over the United States, Sveci-l advantages Courteous treatment, 


Prompt attention Efficient service. Circulars free. Address 
ROBERT L. MYERS, Manager, Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA, 


T™ EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE facut 
ae 352 Washineton Street, Boston, Mass. 

Baxter Bidg.,Congress st., Portiand,. 
Sill BRM RRHORN TEACHERS AcENCY, grag soe best known in U.8. Hat. 1, 





E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 











3 E, 14th St, N.Y. Jouw 6. Rooxw; 


Joun C. ROCKWELL, } Managers. 
THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Established 1893. 
Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, free: 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1505 Penn, Ave., Washington. 
25 King St., West, Toronto. 414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
420 Parrott Bidg., San Francisco. 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 








P. 1. MERRILL, Proprietor. 





4 Ashburton PI., Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
533 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS AGENCIES 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTE- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 
CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 





Cc. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
2-A Beacon St. oston, 
Y. M. C. A. Bldg., Los Angeles. 
Send for Agency Manué&.. 








in that field. For full information write to 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers, 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions. 


Rents and Sells Schoo! Property. 





HARLAN P. FRENCH. Corr 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,500 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 





EDWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon St., Boston, 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
We want competent teachers. | 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colorado. 
FRED DICK,. Ex-State Superintendent, MANAGER. 

70 Fifth Avenue 


Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7 new 2ox 


Recommends college and norma! graduates, specialists, and other teachers w colleges, public and private 
choois, and families. Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


New York State Teachers’ Agency, Tarrytown, N. Y 


Registration only $1.00. Positions that must be filled. 
A. W. EMERSON, A.M., Pu.D , LL.B., Prop, and Mgr. 
E. Y. EMERSON, M,S., Assistant Manager. 
HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the confi- 
dence of teachers and employers because it confines itself to 
Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. We should be pleased 
to explain our plans to you. Address HENRY SABIN, 
MANHATTAN BLpa. Drs Morngs, lowa. 








Teachers wanted. 
Send for application blank. 








When corresponding with advertisers, please mention this journal, 
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FOR THE LOWER GRADES 


First Steps in Reading 





A New Primer in the Normal Course in Reading 


By EMMA J. TODD, lately Training Teacher in Public Schools of Aurora, Ill,, and 
W. B. POWELL, late Superintendent of Public Schools, Washington, D.C, 
Illustrated. 96 pp. 24 cents. 


A First Reading Book which is Pedagogically Correct in Method. 
Built along Natural Lines, and truly Educative. 


‘*It has more interesting matter to appeal to child-nature in a pedagogical way 
than any similar work that I have examined. The book has the interest and devel- 
opment of the child for its purpose, and will become popular among children and 
teachers alike.” —E. Ransom Barctay, Supervising Principal, Mechanicsburg, Pa., 
Jan. 16, 1901. 


Springtime Flowers 
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7 By MAE RUTH NORCROSS. Fully illustrated. 91 pages. 36 cents. $ 
A book wherein the child’s instinctive love ot flowers and nat- 
ural interest in well-told stories are most happily utilized in 
teaching simple, yet accurate, botany. 
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TO TEACH TEACHERS 


Systematic Methodology 


By ANDREW THOMAS SMITH, Pd. D., Principal of the Pennsylvania State Normal 
School. 366 pp. $1.50. 


A work designed to rationalize and harmonize teaching proc- 
esses, careful and systematic in treatment and application 
to school work. 


** Suggestive, interesting, and helpful work on Methods.” —Josern Wa tron, 
Ph. D., Principal Friends’ Central School, Philadelphia. 

‘* The best treatment of the subject that { haveever se.n. Itis broad and compre- 
hensive, and presents the art of teaching in a most attractive form. It seems to me 
that every teacher who sees the work will feel the importance of having it on his 
desk.”— R. A. Searinc, Principal of Rochester (N. Y.) Training School. 

** One of the most interesting as well as useful books for teachers that I have 
ever examined. It is filled with good sense, and written in such a manner that all 
teachers can understand what the author means.’’— Hon. Henry Houck, Deputy 
State Supt. of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pa. 








Circulars on the above-mentioned books sent upon request. 
Correspondence regarding any of our publications invited. 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers 


New York Boston Chicago 
ZLSTSSTSSSSSSISSFTSFSISSSSSSSSSsSsessessesesessesses 


Mother Stories. — ss 


By MAUD LINDSAY. 
A BEAUTIFUL BOOK. 


Illustrated by SARAH NOBLE-IVES. 


There are seventeen delightful stories for Children, highly recom 'y ended by good judges, 
The stories are based on mottoes from Froebel’s Motier Plays, and are all of that clean, wholesome 
character which makes them fit for mothers, Kindergartners, and others to read to the young children 


under their care. ; 
Each story is accompanied with a full-page illustration, in which the artist has succeeded in catching 


the real spirit of the several narratives. 
The whole make-up of the book is exquisite. PRICE, CLOTH, $1.00. 


Address | MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
1235 Arch St. 515 Grand Bidg. 122 McAllister St. 





NEW YORK 
11 East 16th St. 


SOME FACTS 


Regarding Drawing in the Public Schools 
of the United States 


CCORDING to the last census, there are thirty-five cities in the 
United States each having a population of over 100,000. ‘TTwenty- 
eight of these cities are now using the Prang Method, and, with two or three 
exceptions, the PRANG DRAWING BOOKS have been adopted 
for exclusive use in their schools. ‘Thirty-five of the fifty largest cities 
in the country make the Prang Drawing the basis for all public instruction in 
art education. A gold medal was awarded the Pranug exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition. 


THE: PRANG: EDUCATIONAL : COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Hmerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
— FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. —- 


Has a thorough and s matic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Training and 
Voice Culture, Natural ndering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 
practical work in every departmont. Chartered by the State. 

<=” Spring Term opens March 7. Address for Lllustrated Catalogue, 

CHARLES WESLEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets, Boston, Mass. 


THE GREATEST EDUCATIONAL DOCUMENT OF THE DAY. 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN 


By Dr. W. T. Harris, A. 8. Draper, H. 8. Tarbell. 
WITH DEBATE. 


Ten or more copies to one address, 10 cents each. 











Paper, 148 pages. 
Palen. 15 cents. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 3 Somerset Sr., Boston. 











WE ARE WIDE AWAKE. : 
THE MOST POPULAR BOOKS IN PRINT. 


CARROLL’S AROUND THE WORLD. 

Book |., Primary, 40c, Book II., 3d to 4th Grade, 50c, 

Sociological treatment of unique people. 

Allschools are ordering them. St. Louis, with 
special apere riation of #6,000, put more than 
one-fou into these books. 

* Remarkably interesting pad instructive for 
elementary geography.’ — H. 8. TARBELL, Super- 
“tao Apt ee . ‘ rm he * 

“Jus achers have bee 
looking for. —J_A GRAVES late Principal, Hartford. 


FAR EAST AND FAR WEST RED CHILDREN. 
By MARA L. PRATT. Indian myths. Very attractive, 
MORSE SPELLER. 


By Prof. 8. T. DoTron. Dictation and Correlation. 
Leading all others as the best modern method. 





New CENTURY READERS 


For Childhood Days, |. . - 28¢. 
Fairy Tale and Fable, Il. - . 40c 


Pedagogical, Literary, Artistic, with colored plates 
nd vertical script. They meet all technical re- 
quirements. Third and Fourth soon ready. 

‘* The best Readers seen yet.”” —M. V. O'SHEA, Professor of Peda- 
gogy, University of Wisconsin. 


UNIVERSAL VERDICT. 


AMERICAN HISTORY SERIES.—Durron. 


INDIANS AND PIONEERS, Earliest Days in 
America. 72 cents. 
THE COL" NIES, The best treatment of Colonies. 
Authentic illustrations. 80 cents. 
“Just what wen We have adopted them.””—C. B. G1L- 
BERT, Superintendent, Newark, N. J. 
STORY OF THE INDIANS OF NEW ENG- 
LAND. BURTON: COLONIAL TIMES. 
“4 most valuable book for all schools.” —W™M.T. HARRIS, 
Commissioner of Education, Washington, D. C. 


STORIES FROM THE POETS. 

By MAY B. ATWATER. Poems of Browning, Lowell 
Longfellow, Whittier, Sangster, etc., paraphrased 
for First Grade, with unique filustrathns 30 cts. 

“A most Rorning seek. ¢ have adopted it.””"—C. N. 

KENDALL, Superintendent, New Haven, Conn, 


FORD’S NATURE’S BYWAYS. In over 1,000 schools. 


NEW CENTURY DEVELOPMENT MAPS. Best inuse. Price one-half that of inferior outline maps. 
40 cents LA Took 50 Maps. al different sets for all grades. Universally adopted by up-to-date schools. 


Liberal discount, Many others. See illustrated catalog. 





THE MORSE COPIPANY, Publishers, 96 Fifth Ave., New York. 


CHICAGO: 195 Wabash Avenue 


BOSTON: 36 Bromfield Street. 
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S To Teachers Please accept, with @ 
0) 


@ “ MenURANOUM BOOK 
QANd SCHOOL wir'pervetuai caien- @ 


@ e find or value, since it af- @ 
~\ icia S é fords the mostconvenient » 
y date reference of any cal- © 

>» endar ever published, and which we will \ 

(@ promptly mail to you upon receipt of an- © 

swers to the following inquiries: — @) 

1. What is the name of your district? ~ \ 


(@) 2 Whois the most active member of the @ 


@ 


\\ board ? \ 
@ 3. Is the district deficient — ©) 
(a) In supplementary reading books? @ 


(4) In anatomical charts ? 

(ec) In geographical maps or charts ? © 
(d) In botanical charts ? \ 
(c) In primary number charts ? @ 


We have acquired from BELLOWS BROS., @) 
@ its original publishers, 5 
~) SPEER’S PRIMARY NUMBER CHART 
> APGBUER QHPESS 
@ 


(® Would you like to have us quote you the 
\ special inducements we are now offering 
@ for orders direct from school boards on this 
“. and on other charts and maps ? 
(a) 
~ Please state where you saw this advertisement. 
@) 
~“ 








@ 
>) HEADQUARTERS | © WESTERN.) 
@ FOR MAPS AND | PUBLISHING 

@ SCHOOL CHARTS | HOUSE..CHICAGO © 


VOC O/0/0/O/O/O/2/28 


Publishers. 


ONIVERSITY {Ys Game 
PUBLISHING 
COMPANY pe 


N. EB. Dept., 352 Washington Street, 
+++ Boston, Mass. 







































ANGUAGES | siocrSise%ee, | 
Cortina’s Method (complete) 
French, Spanish, etc., in 20 Lessons, $1.50. 


Awarded First Prize Columitan Exposition. 
French sample, 8 lessons, 90 cts. 


PHONOGRAPH 5) certs any language, 010 


1. VERBOS ESPANOLES, Eng. equivalents, 5c. 
2. CORTINA’S Span.-Eng. Diction’y, index, 25c. 











NO. CORTINA SERIES, 

1. DESPUES DE LA LLUVIA. annotated, 25c. 
2. EL [NDIANO, Spanish and English, 50c. 
3. EL INDIANO, Spanish, annotated, 40c: 
4. AMPARO, Novel, Spanish and English, 5c. 
5. AMP4RO, Spanish edition, annotated, 50c. 
6. EL FINAL DE NORMA, annotated in Eng., 75c. 
7. MODELOS PARA CARTAS, Span -Eng., Tbe. 
8. FORTUNA, #stories, annot’d inEnglish, 35c, 
9. TEMPRANO,YCONSOL, “ “ 35e., 





Cat. of other text and imported Spanish Books. 
R. D, Cortina Academy of Languages, 44W. 34th St., N.Y, 








Any Subscriber 


of the Journat or Epucation who would 
like to have a specimen copy of the paper 
sent toa friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the name and 
address to which he would like the paper sent. 


NEW ENG. PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset St., Boston, 





POPULAR EDITION 
The 
Historical Development 
Of Modern Kurope 


From the Congress of Vienna to 
the present time. By Charles 
M. Andrews, Professor of His- 
tory in Bryn Mawr College. 
Two volumes in one, with 
maps. 8vo. $2.75, net. 


‘* Professor Andrews’s work. . . 
on its first appearance from the 
press was recognized widely as an 
original and instructive addition to 
historical literature. Certain charac- 
teristics of its own in the way of 
sound judgment and penetrating crit- 
icism made it evident that no stadent 
of European history in this country 
could afford to neglect it. The im- 
pression produced by the first volume 
is fully borne out bythe second. . 

‘*Among recent historical works 
none is likely to prove more useful 
both to the student and to the 
general reader thanthis. . . . No 
other book in English is so good, 
and German Books, like that of 
Muller, are much harder reading.” 
—Providence Journal. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


New York AND Lonpon. 


Ithas 


$1.25 d. Money 
made a hit “jely sto 
Sectly satisfactory. 

It is seldom that we, or we other pub- 
lishers, are able to say truthfully of a book 
that “‘ every mail is bringing orders forit.” 
Yet this is the simple truth regarding 
Gordy’s New Psychology. 

Superintendents are ordering it for their 
teachers--training classes and reading 
circles. Principals are ordering it for 
their psychology classes--not only Nor- 
mal Schools, but High Schools. Individual 
teachers are ordering it because, as they 
say, some fellow-teacher has a copy and 
per men it - gy ogee part of the 
equipment of any teacher w roposes 
to do his best. ’ - 

HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 

4-5-13-14 Cooper Institute WN. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all publishers at one store, 












































Summer Session 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, 


July 5 to August 16, 1901. 
84 Courses in 19 Departments. 
Single tuition fee of $25. Inexpensive living. 


For Circular and Book of Views address 


‘THE REGISTRAR, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 





_ 


HYPNOTISM jridit States: 
Send 25. for 112 page book, Sample magazine free. 
Ws.A. Barnes, 505 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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